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THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT ARMIES. 


The late “Peace” Conference—which 
ought to have been called the War Con- 
ference, since it was mainly occupied 
in arranging how future wars are to be 
earried on—has justified the unfavor- 
able anticipations which were ventured 
in the pages of this Review and in 
other quarters. Most people who think 
seriously about public affairs are 
aware that it has been a failure, as it 
was expected to be by all but a few en- 
thusiasts. But it is over now, and its 
obsequies have been celebrated by the 
European press with exemplary polite- 
ness. The august “initiator” meant 
so well, and so many distinguished sol- 
diers, sailors, diplomatists, and profes- 
sors worked so hard during those dusty 
days at the House in the Wood, that it 
would be unkind to point out too plain- 
ly how futile the efforts of these emi- 
nent personages have been. The major- 
ity of the delegates at the Conference 
seem to have been inspired by two 
leading ideas. In the first place, they 
wanted to reduce armaments; in the 
second, they wished to cut the claws of 
Great Britain, so far as that operation 
could be performed without inconven- 
ience to themselves. But when it came 
to business, it was found that the form- 

1*"The Conference considers that the limita- 
tion of the military charges at present weigh- 
ing upon the world is greatly to be desired for 


the increase of the material and moral wel- 
fare of humanity."”’ This is the sole refer- 


er project was a chimerical fantasy, 
which could not be discussed without 
absurdity by practical men. Conse- 
quently the “Limitation of Arma- 
ments,” which was the nominal and os- 
tensible cause of the whole expansive 
entertainment, was quietly shelved, 
and appears only in the “Final Act” as 
an innocuously pious generalization.’ 
As to the second—the unavowed, but 
very obvious, object of the proceedings 
—not much came of that either. This 
was largely owing to the ability and 
alertness of the British delegates, and 
in particular to Lord Pauncefote, Sir 
John Ardagh and Sir John Fisher, 
whose quickness of apprehension, 
adroit readiness and clearness of ex- 
pression, were in conspicuous contrast 
to the woolly indefiniteness exhibited 
by the representatives of some other 
Powers. 

The country owes these admirable 
public servants more than it appears 
inclined to acknowledge, both for what 
they did and for what they prevented 
others from doing. Knowing their 
facts thoroughly—which was more than 
could be said for certain of the distin- 
guished amateurs commissioned to the 
Hague by various foreign governments 
ence to the subject in the Final Act, and it is 
not embodied either in the Conventions or the 


Declarations, but is merely one of the yoeuyx or 
virtuous suggestions. 
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—they were able to veto several sug- 
gestions ingeniously devised to embar- 
rass the greatest of the Maritime Pow- 
ers; and they succeeded in convincing 
some of their most influential col- 
leagues that the nail-paring operation, 
above referred to, could not be carried 
out so as to annoy and injure the Brit- 
ish Lion exclusively. In the result, we 
emerge from the Huis ten Bosch not 
so very much worse than we entered 
that historic building. A _ little the 
worse we are. It is no advantage to us 
to have it placed solemnly on record 
that the weapon with which our troops 
are armed is too barbarous for employ- 
ment in civilized warfare. The Con- 
ference adjourned with a testamentary 
recommendation that a fresh series of 
congresses should be summoned to dis- 
cuss this and other matters, including 
the proposed inviolability of private 
property at sea. The last suggestion 
is distinctly awkward for us, since it 
raises a question we cannot afford to 
debate, and one on which, unhappily, 
we are compelled to take absolutely 
different views from those that prevail 
in the United States. 

The great success of the Conference 
is supposed to be the Arbitration Con- 
vention. At present that agreement is 
in a highly inchoate condition, since it 
has not been accepted by several of the 
chief military and naval Powers repre- 
sented at the Hague. However, we 
are, no doubt, entitled to assume that, 
in due course, some _ International 
Treaty, to which the more important 
civilized states will become parties, 
will be framed upon the lines of the 
Convention. This will be a praise- 
worthy proceeding, since it will be an 
official recognition of the principle that 
it is better to arrange disputes peace- 
ably when possible. At the same time 
one feels inclined to ask, w** izs. 
Gamp: “Who’s a denigeing of it?” To 
listen to some of the talk that is cur- 
rent, one might think that it is quite a 
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brilliant new idea—a sort of political 
Happy Thought, that never struck any- 
body until it suddenly dawned upon 
the Hague Commissioners. In this 
spirit the British and Foreign Arbitra- 
tion Association has addressed a me- 
morial to the Czar, pointing out that 
his imperial majesty might dispense 
with the Russian Army and Navy, hav- 
ing no further use for such luxuries. 
“There is no doubt,” says this philo- 
sophic body, “that now a method has 
been plainly pointed out of settling dif- 
ferences without war, the different gov- 
ernments, including,” adds the Associ- 
ation rather neatly, “your Majesty’s, 
must see the utter uselessness of keep- 
ing up enormous military establish- 
ments, which press so very heavily 
upon the industry and commerce of all 
civilized countries.” But surely it is 
not the first time, or the five hundredth 
time, that “a method has been plainly 
pointed out of settling differences with- 
out war.” There is no novelty in the 
text. The difficulty lies in the applica- 
tion. And with all respect to the “per- 
manent”—but not compulsory—tribu- 
nal, which is to be set up, we are no 
nearer the universal use of the remedy 
than before. Nations will not be in- 
duced to abstain from war, because 
there is a secretary and an arbitration 
bureau, with an office in Brussels, or 
some other conveniently accessible 
capital. 

The Conference showed by its ac- 
tions, if not by its words, that it thor- 
oughly agreed with certain opinions, 
which have been, from time to time, 
enunciated in these pages. It realized 
that the great armaments, so far from 
being a constant menace to peace, are, 
in fact, its best guarantee. Nothing is 
half so likely to convert nations to a 
belief in the sacred merits of Arbitra- 
tion as the conviction that the other al- 
ternative is too ruinous to be attempt- 
ed. There are times, in public and 
private life, when men _ will fight, 
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though they know that fighting is a 
mere blind tempting of fate. Mad- 
dened by passion, vanity, revenge, or 
an unendurable sense of wrong, na- 
tions may occasionally rush upon war, 
regardless of consequences. But this 
is rare, and is likely to become more in- 
frequent still as the masses of the peo- 
ple acquire a greater share of political 
power, combined with increased mate- 
rial prosperity. As a rule governments 
count the consequences before proceed- 
ing to extremities; and the more costly 
war is made, the more national suffer- 
ing and loss it involves, the larger the 
proportion of the civil population it 
touches, the less likely is it to be rash- 
ly adventured on. There is no argu- 
ment in favor of arbitration and nego- 
tiation so forcible as a huge conscript 
army. In spite of the jealousies and 
the conrflicting interests of the great 
European Powers, there has been no 
war among them for eight and twenty 
years, and it almost seems as if there 
never could be one again. The risks 
are too heavy for the nerves even of a 
Bismarck to face. Nations will not 
plunge into hostilities when they see 
that victory itself would involve some- 
thing like industrial ruin and commer- 
cial collapse, owing to the withdrawal 
of practically the entire adult male pop- 
ulation from the work of production. 
To Great Britain a war means, at the 
worst, only suffering and loss of life 
to some thousands of soldiers and sail- 
ors, a comparatively limited class who 
stand apart from the mass of their fel- 
low-citizens. It comes home to the rest 
of us chiefly in the shape of some addi- 
tional pennies on the income tax, which 
is not quite the same thing as requiring 
a son or brother from every second 
household in the country. 

The great armies—and incidentally, it 
may be added, the great navies—will 
remain, for they are the best security 
against needless and hasty disturbance 
of the peace. The refusal of the Hague 
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delegates to touch the disarmament 
problem may be regarded as putting 
an end to the matter for many years 
to come. The age of “bloated arma- 
ments” is not yet over, nor is it nearing 
its conclusion. On the contrary, Eu- 
rope, not to mention Asia and America, 
will continue to “groan” under the bur- 
den of military and naval establish- 
ments, until some decisive, and at 
present unforeseen, change occurs in in- 
ternational relations. Though we may 
confidently hope that wars will become 
more and more uncommon, warlike 
preparations will be pushed on with 
unceasing and unsleeping vigilance. 
Year after year the young men of most 
civilized nations will spend the first 
years of their manhood in being exer- 
cised to the use of arms, and will pass 
through life, and grow old, and die, 
without ever being called upon to draw 
a trigger against an enemy. The “con- 
tingent” of growing lads will come up 
to the colors, will pass two or three or 
five years in the barrack-room and on 
the parade-ground, and may yet never 
be required to practise the arts ac- 
quired with so much labor from the 
drill-sergeant and the musketry-instruc- 
tor. No doubt there is something para- 
doxical and almost fantastic in this 
condition of affairs—this constant inde- 
fatigable preparaton against an emer- 
gency which is exceedingly unlikely to 
occur. 

The paradox has so forcibly struck 
M. de Bloch, the author of the famous 
work which is understood to have in- 
spired the Czar to dictate the Muraviefft 
Circular, that it has induced him to de- 
nounce not only all war, but also all 
warlike expenditure, as an anachronis- 
tic absurdity. War, he urges, between 
great nations, equipped with modern 
armies and modern resources, has be- 
come impossible. It would involve 
bankruptcy, suicide, starvation, not for 
one, but for both combatants. Two 
huge hosts of a couple of millions each, 
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sent into the field, with quick-firing ar- 
tillery and repeating rifles, would spend 
months of marching, counter-marching 
and besieging before they got into 
touch. When they did fight a battle, it 
would be an affair of earthworks and 
entrenchments, which would endure for 
weeks, or else both hordes would be 
swept away in a few minutes. If the 
campaign were not speedily at an end 
the armies would inevitably starve, for 
there would not be enough hands left 
behind to supply them with food, or 
enough money in the country to pay 
for it. At the present moment M. de 
Bloch thinks it extremely doubtful 
whether either Germany or France 
would be able to feed its own popu- 
lation, when once the whole machine of 
agricultural production had been brok- 
en up by the mobilization en masse of 
the Reserves. Every great state in 
time of war would be in the position 
of a beleaguered city; and, brave as its 
soldiers might be, they could not hold 
out against famine, which would attack 
the victorious as well as the defeated 
competitor. But if nations cannot fight 
on the large scale, and are scarcely like- 
ly even to try the experiment, what, 
asks M. de Bloch, is the use of their Ar- 
mies and their Navies? Why “waste” 
250,000,0001. sterling every year “in pre- 
paring to wage a war which can only 
be waged at the price of suicide—that 
is to say, which cannot be waged at 
all, for no nation willingly commits 
suicide?” (Why not save the money 
and spend it in “ameliorating the con- 
dition of the people?” It is strange 
that this humane and industrious, if 
somewhat speculative, thinker does not 
see that he has himself supplied the 
answer to the questions he propounds. 
Why is war “impossible,” or at least 
suicidal? Because of the growth of ar- 
mies and the improvement in appli- 
ances. Reduce the armies and render 
the weapons less deadly, and those 
grim phantoms of ruin, dearth and 
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massacre, which, as the Moscow bank- 
er sees, are the guardian angels of 
peace, will lose some of their terrors. 
There is nothing in M. de Bloch’s elab- 
borate argument which really tends in 
favor of disarmament. If we could get 
back to a state of things in which each 
European General Staff had at its dis- 
posal a compact little professional 
army of 80,000 or 100,000 men, with no 
conscripts and no huge civilian reserve, 
there would be no fear of “suicide” or 
famine, and it would be as easy for 
ambitious sovereigns and intriguing 
ministers to bring about hostilities as 
it used to be in the days of Frederick 
the Great and Kaunitz. 

Necessary or not, the mammoth army 
seems to many people nothing but a na- 
tional misfortune of the gravest kind. 
“Militarism,” they would say, is a 
curse to any country. It brings the 
most pestilent evils in its train. it 
hampers industry, since it takes away 
in the flower of their youth hundreds of 
thousands of workers who ought to be 
at the forge, the factory, or the farm. 
It grinds the faces of the poor, for it 
involves heavy taxes and high tariffs. 
It is wasteful, since it spends the sav- 
ings of the people on guns, and swords, 
and gold lace, and pipe-clay, and other 
articles not adapted to “assist future 
production.” It is immoral, since it 
trains the young to contemplate and de- 
liberately prepare themselves for the 
killing of human beings; and it creates 
a caste, to whom the “honor” of their 
uniform is more than the welfare of 
the nation, and who are degraded by 
the inhuman and brutal harshness of 
military discipline. Such is the indict- 
ment uttered by Mr. Bryan and the 
anti-imperialists in America, by the 
Socialists all over the world, and, uo 
doubt, by many Englishmen, wh:n 
they read of the iniquities perpetrated 
by the generals and colonels of the 
French general staff. The amazing 
Dreyfus case has been regarded, not un- 
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naturally, as a sort of object-lesson in 
the perils and abuses of the military 
system. If the “honor” of an army re- 
quires that subornation and forgery 
and wholesale lying should be patron- 
ized and practised by officers in the 
highest places—if it authorizes false 
charges against innocent men, and per- 
mits the Merciers and the Rogets to go 
unpunished, while it covers with in- 
famy the nobly heroic figure of Colonel 
Picquart—then one might »lmost be in- 
clined to say, “Away with the armies 
and all their works!” But—il faut dis- 
tinguer. The atrocities of the French 
General Staff are a proof not that mili- 
tary service is necessarily bad, but that 
it is bad under the conditions which ex- 
ist in France. The French army is a 
painful exhibition of most of the things 
the warlike establishment of a civilized 
people should not be. When France, 
after her great disaster, remodelled her 
forces on the German pattern, she al- 
lowed herself one great omission. She 
forgot that an army—a nation—is a soul 
as well as a body. She copied all that 
was external and material in the vic- 
torious legions that crossed her frontier 
in 1870, and neglected to imitate the 
morale which animated them. But 
many batteries of artillery and millions 
of the most perfect modern rifles, and 
even the best of scientific tactics and 
strategy, are not in themselves suffi- 
cient. These are no substitutes for loy- 
alty, a high sense of duty, good order 
among all ranks, contentment in the 
men, consideration, judgment and fidel- 
ity on the part of the officers. The 
French army is now, as it was under 
Bazaine and Macmahon, honeycombed 


2 Trooper 3809: a Private Soldier of the Third 
Republic. By Lionel Decle, London: William 
Heinemann. 1899. 

3M. Decle tells a story of one such case, in 
which a man was told off to take the life of 
his Major. He fired at him, but missed, and 
the Major thereupon drew bis revolver and blew 
out the ruffian’s brains. ‘‘A few months later 
a stone was found on the spot bearing this in- 
scription: 
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by brutality, license, disorder and ty- 
ranny. “The Dreyfus case,” says M. 
Decle, in the striking book*? in which 
he gives his own experiences in the 
ranks, “is but a greatly magnified ex- 
ample of what daily happens through- 
out the French army.” When a man 
puts on the uniform he loses not only 
the rights, but the opinions of a citizen. 
He is no longer an intelligent human 
being, looking before and after, but a 
blue-coated automaton, with a moral 
code which is that of his colonel or his 
corporal. This would not so much sig- 
nify if the code were a good one. But 
as a matter of fact it is not. France 
has never recognized in practice, even 
if she does so in theory, that the State 
owes any obligation to the young men 
whom it forces into the cadres beyond 
that of compelling them to learn their 
drill. Discipline is maintained, not by 
any kind of moral force or through the 
ascendency conferred on the officers by 
superior education and social position, 
but by the most severe and degrading 
punishments. The conscript is “kept m 
his place” by insolent abuse, by fre- 
quent imprisonment, by the horrible tor- 
tures of Biribi, and by the knowledge 
that the death penalty will be remorse- 
lessly executed for acts of insubordina- 
tion. A private will be shot for strik- 
ing a corporal in a fit of drunkenness, 
or under the most intolerable provoca- 
tion. “Many,” says M. Decle, “are the 
tales of dreadful revenge taken by 
these conscripts on their officers. It is 
no uncommon thing for a few of them 
to play away the life of an officer at 
ecards, the loser being obliged to kill 
him within a certain time.” 


Here 
On the 10th of December 18— 
Private —— 
Was murdered by Ma,or X. 

The man who placed the stone there was never 
discovered, and, although it was removed by 
order of the military authorities, another one 
bearing a similar inscription soon afterwaras 
stood in its place. Six times these stones were 
removed, and six times they were replaced, yet 
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It is true these remarks apply special- 
ly to the compagnies de discipline, or 
penal battalions in Algeria, in which 
the men are supposed to be notorious 
bad characters; but even of his own 
corps, a crack cavalry regiment, M. 
Decle observes:— 


Had war broken out when I was a 
trooper, I am quite sure that the first 
battle would have resulted in the 
death of at least three of our officers 
and four of our sergeants, and that 
they would not have fallen under the 
enemy’s bullets. This may be a ter- 
rible thing to say, but I knew two 
troopers who were determined to do 
the deed. 


Violence and cruelty apart, the whole 
atmosphere of French barrack and 
camp life is demoralizing. M. Urbain 
Gohier, the author of “L’Armée contre 
la Nation,” is scarcely an impartial 
witness; but he is justified in holding 
that in France, “la caserne est un in- 
strument de corruption,” and in believ- 
ing that the habit of inebriation, which 
is making frightful ravages among a 
people once conspicuous for their tem- 
perance, springs largely from this 
source. “La caserne,” he says bitterly, 
“pourrit la France d’alcoolisme et de 
syphilis. ... On enseigne A de mal- 
heureux garcons que l’ivrognerie et la 
débauche sont de glorieux signes de 
virilité.” M. Gohier seems to think 
that this is all the barrack does, or can, 
teach. But this is not the case every- 
where, and need not be so anywhere.‘ 

In Germany, ever since the reforms of 


the guilty parties were never detected. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if the officers of these 
battalions usually carry loaded revolvers." 

4The news of the mutiny by Captain Voulet 
and his brother officer in the French Soudan, 
and the atrocious murder of Colonel Klobb, 
has only come to hand since the above lines 
were written. It would be superfluous to com- 
ment on that astounding exhibition of military 
ruffanism and insubordination. 

5 “Jt is impossible to realize,’ says M. Decle, 
“how men can live in the state of filth which 
seems natural to French soldiers. Hardly one 











Scharnhorst, it has been recognized 
that the nation owes a reciprocal duty 
to the conscript. I do not say that even 
in Prussia the Kaserne is the ideal place 
of residence for a young man anxious 
to cultivate superior manners and the 
higher virtues. The Teuton, when 
placed in authority, is apt to be heavy 
in the hand, and the recruit in the 
Fatherland is not dealt with too ten- 
derly. But on the whole he is reason- 
ably and decently treated, and his offi- 
cers are taught to feel that they are re- 
sponsible for his conduct as well as his 
drill. The raw peasant is not permitted 
to sticcumb blindly to the temptations 
of a garrison town. During his first 
year of his training he is very closely 
supervised and guarded, and scarcely 
allowed to go abroad without the pro- 
tection of an older and more expe;i- 
enced comrade. The dirt, disorder and 
neglect which prevail in a French bar- 
rack-room are rigorously prohibited in 
the quarters of the German soldiers.’ 
He is expected to be scrupulously care- 
ful about his appearance, and Mr. At- 
kins himself is scarcely more particular 
in his personal hygiene. What recon- 
ciles a shrewd, thrifty and highly do- 
mesticated race like the Germans to 
the “blood-tax” is the well-grounded 
conviction that the two or three years 
passed in the ranks are physically and 
mentally advantageous to the bulk of 
the population. Heavy as is the sacri- 
fice involved, they see that they get 
a good deal in return. 

“The German people,” said Colonel 
von Schwartzhoff to his fellow-delegates 






of them ever thinks of washing his hands after 
cleaning the stables in the way I have previ- 
ously described (that is by removing the wet 
straw and dung from the floor of the stalls, 
without shovels or pitchforks); occasionally 
some of them wash their faces, necks, and 
hands on Sundays, or when they have to appear 
on parade, but many of them remain al] the 
year round (except in the summer season when 
they are sent in batches to the swimming-baths) 
without taking a single bath or feeling the 
want of one.’’ 
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at the Hague, “is not overburdened and 
overtaxed, is not being dragged toward 
an abyss, and is not drifting towards 
exhaustion and ruin. Far from it. 
Public and private wealth is increas- 
ing, and the common welfare and the 
standard of life are annually improv- 
ing. With regard to obligatory ser- 
vice, which is closely associated with 
these questions, the German does not 
regard it as a heavy burden, but as a 
sacred and patriotic duty, to the accom- 
plishment of which he owes his exist- 
ence, his prosperity and his future.” 
In France the army is an instrument 
of national demoralization; in Germany 
it is on the whole a source of social im- 
provement.* 

It seems to me that in the future in- 
telligent nations will be bound to insist 
that their armies shall be organized 
and administered on the German 
model, improved and elaborated, rather 
than on that of France. Instead of in- 
dulging in flaccid visions of universal 
disarmament, they will recognize that 
the liability to military service on the 
part of a large proportion of the civil- 
ian population is the condition on which 
they hold their independence and their 
position in the world. The fact has 
been tacitly admitted by the British 
Government in this very year of the 
Peace Conference, since the War Office 
last Session took occasion to revive, in 
a fashion as unobtrusive as possible, 
the ancient power of the Crown to call 
upon the counties to furnish their quota 
to the Militia by balloting, in case the 
requisite contingent cannot be raised 
by voluntary enlistment. This is not 
exactly conscription, but it is a distinct 


*] cannot resist another quotation from the 
suggestive pages of Trooper 3809. ‘There is 
not the slightest doubt,”’ says the author, ‘‘that, 
taken as a whole, the lowest classes in large 
towns like Paris, Marseilles, Lyons. and others, 
are far more degraded than the people belong- 
ing to the same class of society in England; 
and the French military service, instead of 
raising these men to a higher plane, only brings 
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acknowledgment of the compulsory 
principle. In the future, even more 
than in the past, we may take it that 
every self-respecting state will require 
a very large proportion of its citizens 
to submit themselves to military disci- 
pline, and train themselves to the use 
of arms. But it will not be deemed 
sufficient to pour the annual stream of 
growing lads, fresh from the workshop 
and the plough-tail, into barracks, to 
leave them at the mercy of ignorant 
martinets, to cram them in feverish 
haste with as much of the elements of 
drill and camp routine as can be ground 
into them quickly, to expose them to 
the corruption that springs up too eas- 
ily in a garrison town, to permit them 
to spend their leisure in the canteen 
and worse places of resort, and to send 
them back to their villages with a flour- 
ishing crop of vices and bad habits. In 
return for the sacrifices which the mod- 
ern military establishment entails, it 
will be legitimately demanded that the 
soldier shall-re-enter the civilian ranks 
no worse than when he left them. One 
cannot expect that “single men in bar- 
racks” should be “a lot of plaster 
saints;” but it will be required that 
those single men, or boys, shall be im- 
proved rather than deteriorated, by 
their service with the colors. 

In the Latin countries of Europe, the 
recruit, when he joins the regiment, is 
often as fine a specimen of primitive 
humanity as one could wish to see— 
simple, hardy, vigorous, with the rude 
health that has come down to him 
through generations of peasants and 
mountaineers, temperate, frugal, hum- 
bly pious: a water-drinker, a church- 


down to their level those who belong to the 
better classes, such as peasants, small clerks, 
and so on... Even to this day, the three 
years every able-bodied Frenchman has to serve 
in the army are nothing but a period of cease- 
less degradation for men possessing any self- 
respect. The system, one must acknowledge, 
works better in Germany.”’ 
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goer, a respecter of those in au- 


thority. 

It is the result of tragic incompetence 
that this lad should be sent home with 
a taste for bad spirits and revolution- 
ary clap-trap, with a liking for gutter 
debauchery, and a swaggering con- 
tempt for the priest, the Syndic and his 
father: not to mention a bitter memory, 
which he will carry through life, of the 
cruelty and oppressions he has had to 
endure from his uniformed tyrants. 
These are the consequences, not of 
military service per se, but of military 
service as it is carried out in france, 
and to some extent also in Italy and 
Spain. 

The Army of the Future will have to 
become what Professor von Stengel 
maintains that it already is in Ger- 
many—a national school for the train- 
ing of character. The drill-sergeant 
and the company-officer must supple- 
ment the work of the schoolmaster. The 
recruit must be turned into a man as 
well as a soldier. In itself there is 
nothing that fs brutalizing or degrading 
in military training. On the contrary, 
it only needs to be pursued under rea- 
sonable conditions to become a magnifi- 
cent educational process. Speaking at 
a prize distribution at Epsom at the 
end of July, Lord Rosebery eulogized 
the English public schools, not because 
they turned out finished scholars or ear- 
nest students, but because they devel- 
oped character. This is our excuse for 
maintaining a highly expensive system 
of first-grade education, which leaves 
ninety per cent. of tae pupils with very 
little accurate information on any sub- 
jects but those relating to the cricket- 
ground and the football-field. The 


English parent is encouraged to think 
that, after all, it is better that his son 
should be a fine, manly young fellow, 
honorable, active, resourceful and cour- 
ageous, than that he should know much 
of classics, natural science, or foreign 
languages. But that which the public 
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Lad 
school does for the few in England 


may be achieved for the masses by ser- 
vice in the ranks. Discipline, the most 
valuable of lessons in our modern com- 
fortable democracies, may be taught; 
the soldier may learn obedience, self- 
restraint, the patient endurance of 
hardship, cleanliness, punctuality and 
habits of order. If his duties are made 
interesting to him, so that he does not 
perform them merely by way of me- 
chanical routine, they may become an 
efficient means of enlarging his intelli- 
gence and quickening his mental ener- 
gy. German officers maintain that they 
do all this for their own conscripts, and 
certainly the astonishing progress 
which the Empire has made in industry 
and commerce during the past three 
years offers some justification of their 
opinion. Foreign observers have been 
struck by the alertness, the docility, 
the disciplined promptness with which 
the German artisan—the discharged 
conscript—goes about his work. We 
have examples nearer home. There is 
no better body of men anywhere than 
the bluejackets and marines of the 
Royal Navy. To talk to a petty officer 
or a signalman, or even an ordinary 
seaman-gunner on board one of her 
Majesty’s ships, is to find yourself in 
conversation with a person who usual- 
ly adds to the manners of a gentleman 
a whole budget of miscellaneous infor- 
mation and the habit of thinking with 
clearness and decision. This admirable 
individual has very often seen the light 
in the worst slums of a seaport town 
or a manufacturing city. His virtues 
are the result of training. Caught 
young, he has been subjected to years 
of elaborate and strictly controlled in- 
struction. Mind, body and intelligence 
have been equally attended to, so that 
by the time he is twenty-three he has 
received a rather better all-round edu- 
cation than most university graduates. 
If any country could afford to submit 
all its young men to the same kind of 




















schooling, it would possess a proletariat 
as superior to those of its competitors 
as the fleet of Britain is to that of Ven- 
ezuela. . 
Human life being finite and national 
exchequers limited, it is not to be ex- 
pected that such finished products as 


this can be plentiful. But the tax-pay- 
er will be justified in insisting that he 
shall get a return for the money con- 
tributed to the war budgets in the in- 
creased value given to the individual 
citizen by his term of military or naval 
service. One may go further. It seems 
likely that something more than a mere 
general education of character will 
be required. We recur for a mo- 
ment to the paradox noticed above 
—the phenomenon of incessant prep- 
aration for a war which is very un- 
likely to break out. Neither the states- 
men nor the electors, if they are rightly 
directed, of the Twentieth Century will 
agree with M. de Bloch that this fur- 
nishes a reason for abandoning the 
armaments. A prudent man will in- 
sure against railway accidents all his 
life, though he knows that the chance 
of his being killed in a collision is in- 
finitesimally slight. But in the case of 
nations the war-premium is so heavy 
that an economical people will want it 
laid out to the best possible advantage. 
It will occur to them that to teach men 
to fight is not providing for the whole 
of the national defence or the national 
supremacy. It is also necessary to 
teach them to work. It is a truism to 
say that wars are not conducted on the 
field of battle alone. The army, with 
all its battalions, and all its men, guns, 
horses and waggons, is only half the 
effective force of the country. The 
other half is in its banks, its ware- 
houses, its factories and its fields. The 
most efficient War Office in the world 
cannot win if it has not behind it the 
resources of a wealthy and prosperous 
nation. The long purse continues to be 
just as potent a weapon as the long 
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sword. And while the martial conflict 
only comes once in many years, and 
may not come at all, the industrial 
struggle goes on without intermission. 
Therefore a real and complete system 
of national training will prepare for the 
one as well as for the other; and com- 
mon sense seems to suggest that the 
preparation for both should go on si- 
multaneously. The army will become 
not only a_ school, but a_ technical 
school. The conscript will be dis- 
missed, not merely with some mastery 
of those weapons he may never be 
called upon to use, but also with the 
knowledge of those other crafts and ap- 
pliances with which his hand will be 
familiar all the days of his life. He 
will have learnt many things which 
will render him more capable as a 
clerk, artisan, laborer, or tiller of the 
soil, according to his vocation. He will 
have the opportunity of keeping up the 
rudiments of any trade he may have 
learnt before joining the ranks, and of 
acquiring greater proficiency in it. The 
socialist ideal of ateliers nationaur may 
be in part, at least, realized. “The 
State” will undertake the industrial 
training of the young workman; but 
the studio will be annexed to the bar- 
racks, and the technical teacher will 
have his lien on the conscript’s time as 
well as the drill-instructor. 

The latter functionary is not likely to 
welcome the change. He will proba- 
bly say that the recruit has quite 
enough to do already in attending to 
his particular department without be- 
ing burdened by other preoccupations. 
And as a matter of fact it is the con- 
stant complaint of the General Staffs 
that the period of compulsory service 
barely allows time to teach the con- 
script his necessary military duties. 
There is a great deal to learn, and a 
loutish lad from the country does not 
learn quickly. The difficulty of com- 
bining civil with military instruction 
is no doubt considerable; but it will 
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not be found insuperable. It may be 
met by a reaction against the present 
tendency to compress the military ser- 
vice into as short a space as possible. 
This has been carried so far that in 
Germany a large number of the men 
serve little more than two years, while 
in France official figures show that no 
less than 38 per cent. of the conscripts 
enrolled enter only for one year. In- 
deed, General Billot, the ex-French 
War Minister has stated that the ac- 
tual, as distinguished from the nomi- 
nal, term of service of 50 per cent. of 
the contingent is limited to a single 
twelvemonth. The object, of course, 
is to pass men into the reserve rapidly, 
so as to have a larger force of so-called 
trained soldiers available in case of 
mobilization. But the most thoughtful 
of Continental officers are beginning to 
see that the process has been overdone, 
and they are asking whether the reserv- 
ist, whose entire military instruction 
has been squeezed into a few months, 
would be of much more real use than 
an “untrained” civilian. Cramming, in 
any case, is not education, and num- 
bers are not everything. The German, 
as well as the French military writers, 
are seriously considering whether they 
ought not to keep the majority of their 
conscripts longer, even at the risk of in- 
creasing the reserve more slowly. It 
may be found that, if the entire con- 
tingent were compelied to serve for a2 
full term of three or even four years, 
there would be plenty of time both to 
teach them all they need know of their 
military duties and to attend to their 
general and technical education. They 
will be enlisted young—perhaps at six- 
teen or seventeen; treated like school- 
boys, as our nascent bluejackets and 
marines are; and expected to occupy 
most of their leisure, not in lounging 
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about the barracks or the streets, but 
in the school-room, the gymnasium, or 
the playing-fields. “Loafing” is not 
good for growing lads, and this sedu- 
lous, varied and well-directed activity 
would have excellent effects on their 
minds and bodies. In fact the Army 
would be a sort of University or finish- 
ing-college for the poor man’s son, and 
as such, it may be supposed that it 
would become a great deal more popu- 
lar than it is at present. No intelligent 
young man could grudge the State his 
compulsory Militirdienst if, in the 
course of it, he obtained a first-rate edu- 
cation and a free apprenticeship to 
some useful trade or civil avocation. 
All this, no doubt, applies mainly to 
the countries in which conscription pre- 
vails. But one cannot help thinking 
that, in a modified degree, the system 
will also have to be adopted in Great 
Britain. High as the military spirit 
runs in this country, and substantial 
as have been the recent improvements 
in the position of the soldier, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining an adequate supply 
of recruits has not been appreciably 
lessened. It will not disappear till we 
have made the Army a _ profession, 
which a respectable man can select 
without damaging all his future pros- 
pects. It is hard to believe that the 
country will much longer tolerate the 
wasteful system under which we spend 
enormous sums to produce so expensive 
an article as the British cavalry troop- 
er or artilleryman, and then, when we 
have brought him to perfection, turn 
him adrift without a career or a call- 
ing, to swell the ranks of unskil.ed la- 
bor. We, too, may have to make the 
Army a School, and render it, not a 
costly burden on industrial production, 
but its most efficient feeder and ally. 
Sidney Low. 
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THE PERISHING LAND.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN 


III. 


THE WALLED ORCHARD. 


The night was waning before four 
o’clock, and the starlight beginning to 
fade. 

A cock crowed: the same _ golden- 
brown cock with feathered legs and a 
fiery eye under his nodding crest, who 
always heralded the dawn. Rosette 
had raised him, and said to herself as 
she heard him now, “Thank you, my 
dear!” Then she rose and dressed 
without noise, that she might not dis- 
turb Eleanore, who was still fast 
asleep. 

In another moment she had crossed 
the courtyard, and turned to the right, 
beyond the ruined wall into a green 
farm-road, darkened at first by over- 
hanging boughs, which led down from 
the farm into the Marais. A hundred 
yards or so from Fromentiére this veg- 
etation ceased, where an ancient wall 
covered with moss and lichen bounded 
an orchard, something more than an 
acre square, into which the girl pene- 
trated by a lattice gate. It was a 
strange place—this walled orchard! 
The pear and cider-appletrees which 
had once been set there had been pre- 
vented by the force of the wind froru 
growing above the top of the wall. 
Their trunks were thick and knotty, 
and their level branches bent toward 
the east, and quite leafless underneath, 
met all round like so many open um- 
brellas, leaving nothing visible from 
without save an uneven thatch of dry 
branches. But going down the path 
that divided the enclosure midway, you 
found yourself under a vault about 
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four feet high, sheltered alike from 
sunshine and rain, from prying eyes 
and the strong sea-wind of the Marais. 
It was a_ sailor’s notion, this high- 
walled orchard, like the gardens one 
often sees upon islands. Rosette had 
played there as a child, and now came 
back to await her lover. 

Bending under the low boughs, the 
girl crossed the orchard to its western 
boundary and climbed into the crook 
of a pear tree, where she sat as well 
concealed as a partridge in a wheat 
field, and looked out over the vast 
plain for some sign of Jean Nesmy. 

At this very early hour the mists had 
not yet risen from the Marais, but they 
were astir and massing themselves to- 
gether under the touch of the morning 
breeze. It was an hour of complete re- 
pose, yet the atmosphere seemed keen- 
ly sensitive, and the faintest sounds 
were carried a long distance. Yhe 
voice of a dog which was barking near 
Sallertaine sounded as if close by. The 
gray meadows stretched away like a 
vast patchwork in gradually diminish- 
ing squares, and the surface of the 
eanals occasionally crossing one an- 
other at right angles, was like that of 
a tarnished mirror. Light columns of 
smoke now began to ascend from the 
plain, and darker spots were defined 
amid the fog-like oases in the desert. 
These were the Marais farms, occupy- 
ing infinitesimal elevations of land with 
their stables and grist-mills, and the 
few poplars which afforded them a 
scanty shade. Presently the moving 
veil was rent, the grass was touched by 
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travelling sunbeams, pools of water 
shone forth like window-panes at sun- 
set, and from the bay of Bourgneuf to 
Saint-Gilles, a space of many leagues, 
the Marais of Vendée awoke. Rosette’s 
heart leaped within her. She loved the 
land of her birth, the brave and loyal 
land—flooded and scorched by turns, 
where one slept one’s last sleep in the 
shadow of the cross, and lulled by the 
dirge of the wind. She simply adored 
this home-country, where every road 
was familiar, from the narrow path- 
way skirting the nearest of the Fro- 
mentiére meadows, to the well-trodden 
ways along the crests of the mounds, 
where men always carried a punting- 
pole—the so-called ningle, with its broad 
butt, to help them to leap the ditches. 

“Four o’clock, and he hasn’t come 
yet! What will father say?” 

She was beginning to be uneasy, as 
she sat gazing at the painted spire of 
Sallertaine church, when suddenly a 
voice hailed her— 

“Rosette!” 

And there was Jean Nesmy, on the 
path below her, standing straight and 
slim in the morning light, with all the 
Marais behind him. 

“I didn’t see you coming!” 

He laughed proudly as he waved 
above his head a mass of feathers, con- 
sisting of four lapwings and a teal 
slung round his neck by a cord. The 
next instant he had deposited his gun 
and his game under the orchard-wall 
upon the inside, and come up with Ros- 
ette by the path which she had fol- 
lowed. 

“I’ve had famous luck,” he said, as 
he bent beneath the low roof of the 
pear-tree limbs. “Four splendid lap- 
wings! I slept for two hours in the big 
barn at Pinconniére, and was all but 
caught on the hay by the farmer, I was 
so sound. I should have been late, but 
for him. And you?’ 

“Oh, I,” said Rosette, as he seated 
himself beside her. “I’m not easy in 


my mind. Father spoke so roughly to 
me last evening. He had been talking 
with Mathurin in the court. They 
know something—” 

“And what if they do? I mean no 
offense to them. All I want is to do 
good work so as to deserve you, and 
then get your father’s leave to take you 
home with me.” 

She raised her eyes to his, rejoicing 
in spite of her fears at the decision 
which she read in the features of the 
youth. Her heart said, I will go, but 
without any audible word of consent, 
she inquired: ; 

“How do you mean? Where is your 
home?” 

“At my home,” answered Jean Nes- 
my, frowning a little and looking over 
the head of Marie-Rose, as though he 
saw what he described, “I have a 
mother who is old and poor. The 
place, as I have told you before, is 
called the Chateau, and it is in the par- 
ish of Chiatelliers. Not that it is a 
chateau at all, Rosette, but just two 
rooms that hold six little Nesmys be- 
side myself, who am the eldest. It is 
because the family is so large that I 
could stay only one year with my regi- 
ment, as perhaps you remember.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Rosette smil- 
ing, “I remember very well. It was 
the longest year I ever knew.” 

“IT am the eldest. Then come two 
girls who are just beginning to grow 
up. Their clothes are not made exact- 
ly like yours—” 

He paused and illustrated by waving 
his hand, though without touching her, 
over the shoulders and bust of Rosette, 
so as to indicate the place of the ker- 
chief and the disposition of the velvet 
ribbons around the _ waist. “Two 
rows all round like this! Rich people 
sometimes have three. You would look 
sweet, Rosette, in the costume of Cha- 
telliers, or of Flocelliére, which is al- 
most the same. The two villages are 
close by.” 

















She laughed, as though she felt the 
caress of the hand which barely grazed 
her person, and continued to follow its 
motions with eyes half-closed. 

“As you may imagine,” he went on, 
“it’s only on Sundays that my sisters 


are dressed like that. They would 
hardly have bread to eat every day at 
home, if I didn’t send them the wages 
that your father pays me. Then I have 
two brothers who are out of school and 
work a little as cow-herds. The farm- 
er who hires them gives them a row of 
potatoes apiece for wages. It is a great 
help.” 

“Of course it is,” answered Rosette 
sagely. 

“But the best thing of all,” pursued 
the boy, “is the good air up at our 
place. It is like a benediction. It 
rains a good deal, of course, and al- 
ways when the wind blows from Saint- 
Michel—a place about a league away. 
Then, all at once comes a big burst of 
sunshine. And there are so many trees 
and ferns, and such a quantity of moss. 
that the air is sweeter to breathe than 
here. It’s a very different country 
from the Marais:—all hills, some low 
and some high. You cannot get away 
from them, but the view from the top 
is like Paradise. Rosette, if you once 
knew the Bocage and the moors of 
Nouzillac, you would never care for 
any other place!” 

“Do they plough up the land the 
same as here?” 

“Yes, but deeper. It takes six strong 
oxen, and sometimes eight.” 

“My father harnesses as many—when 
he takes the notion.” 

“Oh, yes, Rosette, just to show off, 
and because he is rich. But there the 
soil is much stiffer, and it crumbles 
badly.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
asked with gravity, “Do the women 
work in the fields?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered warm- 
ly. “They are just as much respected 
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and as well cared for as the women 
here in the Marais. Even my mother, 
who goes gleaning a little at the time 
of the wheat harvest, and in the chest- 
nut woods, just to pick up what is left 
—even she never goes into the fields 
like a man. Oh, no! Our women work 
outside very little. They mostly stay 
at home and spin.” 

Thus reminded of the hard conditions 
of his life as a day laborer, the man 
became suddenly serious, and went on 
slowly: 

“You need never fear my being out 
of a job. Tam known for leagues 
round Chatelliers for a fellow who is 
not afraid of hard work. We shall 
have a little cottage of our own, and I 
shall be like my father and my mother 
who never thought they had anything 
te complain of. If only you will care 
for me, Rosette!” 

While this humble declaration yet 
trembled on his lips, a voice was heard 
calling from the path outside: 

“Rosette!” 

“We're lost,” she whispered, turning 
pale. “That is my father.” 

Motionless, and with beating hearts, 
they listened while the voice of the 
farmer drew nearer until it repeated 
close beside them: 

“Rosette!” 

She offered no resistance, but signing 
to Jean Nesmy to remain under the 
shelter of the trees, Rosette bent her 
head and crept out into the little alley 
that divided the orchard. There she 
straightened herself up, for her father 
was in the farm-road facing her. He 
eyed her for a moment as_ she stood 
pale and breathless, with her hair dis- 
ordered by the low-hanging boughs, 
and then came the question: 

“What were you doing there?” 

She would not lie, but she felt that 
all was lost, and in her distress she 
turned instinctively as though to in- 
voke the protection of the man in hid- 
ing. He had followed, however. and 
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was close beside her, confronting the 
danger boldly. He threw up his head 
with an air of defiance, as he stepped 
in front of Rosette. 

She now ventured to look once more 
at her father, but he seemed to have 
forgotten her. His face no longer wore 
the angry expresison she had expected 
to see. It was a grave and sad look, 
rather, that he fixed upon Jean Nesmy, 
who advanced by the grassy path, and 
stood still in the gate-way, three paces 
away from the farmer. 

“Is that you, my man?” said Lumin- 
eau. 

“Yes, it is I.” 

“Were you with Rosette?” 

“And what harm if I were?” de- 
manded the youth. 

His voice trembled a little, not from 
fear, but with a certain throb of youth- 
ful excitement which he could not con- 
trol. That of the farmer was perfectly 
calm. Toussaint Lumineau bowed his 
head upon his breast, like a master who 
suffers because his kindness to a menial 
has been abused, and it was with a 
heavy sigh that he said, after a pause: 

“Come with me.” , 

Not a word nor a look was vouch- 
safed Marie-Rose. This was an affair 
to be settled between men, and the girl 
herself was, for the moment, of no ac- 
count. 

The farmer had already turned on 
his heel, and was moving with slow 
strides towards Fromentiére. Jean 
Nesmy followed him, only a few steps 
behind, his gun upon his shoulder, and 
the bunch of birds, which he had 
picked up from under the wall, carried 
at arm’s length. Far in the rear and 
in an agony of apprehension, Rosette 
crept along the hedge, glancing alter- 
nately at her lover and at the master 
who was to decide their fate. 

She dared not follow the two men 
into the courtyard, but remained lean- 
ing against one of the supports of the 
ruinous archway, resting her head upon 
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her bended arm to get a better view of 
what passed. Master and man crossed 
the open space in the direction of the 
loft where Jean Nesmy slept, which 
was at the farther end beyond the 
stables, and the clicking of their sabots 
upon the gravel was the only sound 
audible. 

Nevertheless, Rosette had caught one 
glimpse of the cripple crouching beside 
the stable-wall in the place where the 
first sunlight fell. He was wagging 
his head with an air of satisfaction, 
and his eyes never quitted the stranger 
whom he had denounced,—who had 
been so happy only last night, and was 
now being haled to judgment like a 
criminal. Francois, perched upon the 
top of a ladder, and ostensibly engaged 
in extracting from a mill-house great 
slices of pressed hay, that looked like 
sections of a wall, also flung a furtive 
glance now and then from under his 
flapping hat-brim. But his dull coun- 
tenance expressed no malice, and it 
was a movement of curiosity only that 
elongated his lips and the thick yellow 
moustache above them. He was plain- 
ly working slowly that he might re- 
main the longer on his perch, and so 
see how the adventure ended. 

Toussaint Lumineau and his man 
were now in the loft, littered with emp- 
ty casks, baskets, pick-axes and shov- 
els, where the farm servants of Fro- 
mentiére usually slept. The master sat 
down on the edge of the bed, wearing 
the same fixed expression of paternal 
dignity, wherein his natural regret at 
parting from a good servant was blend- 
ed with a firm resolution to endure no 
infringement of his authority, nor in- 
sult to his rank. He leaned his elbow 
upon a rickety cask, marked with 
streaks of tallow, where Jean Nesmy 
set his candle at night, and lifting his 
head into the light which entered by 
the open door, he spoke at last, very de- 
liberately, while the young man who 
had removed his hat, remained stand- 
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ing there in the centre of the little and I have never given you permission 


room. 

“I agreed to give you forty pistoles,” 
he said. “you were paid up to St. John. 
How much do I owe you now?” 

The youth began counting with his 
fingers upon his linen blouse. It was a 
calculation demanding the _ rustic’s 
. whole attention, and the veins in his 
forehead swelled with the effort of 
reckoning the price of his labor. The 
farmer, meanwhile, went over in his 
mind the brief history of this Boquin, 
who had come quite by chance into the 
Marais after dung-ashes, which the 
Vendéens use for fertilizing. He had 
hired him then and there, and the 
youth had at once adapted himself to 
the ways of the country. He had lived 
for three years under the roof of the 
farm-house; one before his year of mil- 
itary service, and two afterward: years 
of hard but willing toil, and perfectly 
upright conduct. Not a single grave 
misdemeanor had he committed, and 
his patience under the sleepless hostil- 
ity of the sons of the house had been 
truly astonishing. 

“It comes to ninety-five francs,” said 
Jean Nesmy. 

“That is what I make it,” answered 
the farmer, “and there’s your money. 
Count and see if it is right.” 

From the pocket of his waistcoat, 
where he had it ready, Toussaint Lu- 
mineau drew a small roll of coin and 
flung it down upon the head of the 
cask. 


“Take it, boy!” 
The latter drew back without touch- 
ing it: 


“You do not want me any longer at 
Fromentiére?”’ 

“No, my lad. You must go. It’s not,” 
he continued in a somewhat softened 
voice, “that you’re not a good laborer, 
And I don’t so much mind your love of 
sport, though it is inconvenient for me. 
You have been a faithful servant. But 
my daughter is my own, Jean Nesmy, 


to address her.” 

“But if we love each other, Master 
Lumineau—” 

“My poor lad, you don’t belong 
among us. Marry my daughter Ros- 
ette to a fellow from the Bocage? It’s 
out of the question, as you know very 
well, and you ought to have remem- 
bered it sooner.” 

For the first time Jean Nesmy’s eyes 
fell. He became paler than he had 
been, and the corners of his mouth 
drooped as though he could have cried. 

“I would wait for her,” he said in a 
very low voice, “just as long as you 
pleased to say. She is young, and so 
am I. You’ve only to name the time.” 


“No, no,” said the farmer. “It can’t 
be. You must go.” 
The young man _ started violently. 


One instant he stood uncertain with 
knitted brows, and eyes fastened on 
the ground, then decided that he would 
not speak out the thought that was in 
him—‘I do not give her up. I shall 
come back. I shall have her yet.” True 
to the instincts of his taciturn race, he 
kept his secret, gathered up his money 
and dropped the coins into his pocket, 
one by one. Then, without a word, and 
as though the farmer no longer existed 
for him, he began to gather together 
the few garments and the meagre store 
of linen that were his. All these effects 
went easily into his blue blouse, of 
which he tied the sleeves together and 
hung the bundle on the barrel of his 
gun. There was also a pair of boots, 
which he suspended by a string, and 
when all was finished he raised his hat 
and walked away. 

Outside, in the broad light of the now 
fully risen sun, he moved slowly, his 
head uplifted b, the high resolve that 
animated his slender frame. He 
scanned the windows of the house for 
a glimpse of Rosette, but she was no- 
where to be seen, and stopping stock 
still in the middle of the vacant court, 
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he, the discharged servant, who had 
only one more moment to stay at Fro- 
mentiére, lifted up his voice and called 
her clearly: 

“Rosette!” 

A pointed cap emerged from the arch- 
way, and Marie-Rose sprang forward, 
her face wet with tears. But the next 
instant she fell back, startled less by 
the sight of her father’s figure in the 
doorway than by a savage cry which 
resounded from the same side of the 
yard some fifty feet away, and which 
made even Jean Nesmy turn his head. 

“You scoundrel!” 

A hideous apparition was_ issuing 
from the stable: the cripple, bare- 
headed, wild-eyed, quivering with im- 
potent rage, was trying to run upon his 
crutches, which he grasped with rigid 
arms, while his enormous chest heaved 
with a roar like that of a wild beast, 
and he hurled at the stranger the most 
insulting epithets that a man of the 
Marais can bestow upon the despised 
Boquin. “Scoundrel! Beast! Off with 
you!” 

It was terrible to see him plunging 
forward, his face livid with jealousy 
and hate, and to estimate, by the ef- 
fort he made, and the suffering it plain- 
ly cost him, the strength that the 
maimed creature should have pos- 
sessed. 

He came so close that Rosette, 
alarmed for her lover, sprang forward, 
seized his arms with her two hands 
and pulled him out of the other’s way. 
For her sake Jean Nesmy allowed him- 
self to be slowly drawn backward, 
while Mathurin assailed him with more 
and more furious invective: 

“Let my sister alone, you ——!” 

But now the voice of the farmer was 
heard from the opposite side of the 
court: 

“Stay where you are, Mathurin; and 
you, Nesmy, take your hands off my 
daughter.” 

He came forward as he spoke, mov- 


ing without haste, like one who will 
not compromise his dignity. The tame 
man stopped, his crutches parted, and 
he sank exhausted upon the gravel vf 
the court. But Jean Nesmy con‘inued 
to fall back, still holding the hand of 
Rosette, until the pair stood between 
the pillars of the entrance-gate, frame‘ 
in the morning light. The high read 
was behind them. “Good-bye, my Ros- 
ette!” said the farm-servant, as he 
stooped and kissed her on the cheek. 

Rosette fled across the court-yard, her 
hands pressed to her temples, weeping 
bitterly, but never looking behind. 
When she had vanished round the cor- 
ner nearest the threshing-floor, Jean 
said in a loud voice: 

“Mathurin Lumineau, I shall come 
back!” 

And the cripple retorted: 

“Come if you dare!” 

The man departed along the road 
which passed the farmstead, but he 
moved with difficulty in his brown 
shooting gear, conscious, at last, of 
overwhelming fatigue. He had slung 
to his gun only a waistcoat, a blouse, 
three shirts and a couple of box-wood 
decoy birds which rattled against one 
another; a light enough load, but it 
seemed heavy to him now. A sudden 
terror had seized him, as he tied up his 
few possessions, at the notion of being 
thrust back into the position of a day 
laborer, always on the verge of starva- 
tion. He thought with anguish of 
what his poor mother would say when 
she saw him come in. At every step 
he was being torn from something that 
had become dear to him, for he had 
dwelt three whole years at this Fro- 
mentiére. His heart oppressed by 
memories, he moved with lagging foot- 
steps, observing nothing, and yet see- 
ing all. The trees which he grazed in 
passing he had pruned with his own 
bill-hook, or idly flicked with his 
whip-lash. He had sown and reap2d 
the harvest of those fields: he knew 














Autumn, 


what crops would next be planted in 
the fallows. 

When he had gained the brow of the 
hill behind the farm, where formerly 
there had been four wind-mills, though 
now there were only two, he nerved 
himself to turn round and suffer one 
more pang. He gazed across the plain 
of the Marais which lay bathed in light, 
the dry autumnal reeds making a ring 
of. gold about every meadow. The 
scattered farms were recognizable by 
their clustering poplars: islands of 
home amid the desert, where he was 
leaving good friends and good times, 
which it was now painful to recall. His 
eye dwelt long on the huddled houses 
of Sallertaine, and the Church that rose 
above them, and he thought of the Sun- 
days that would not return. Last of 
all, as a bird upon its outstretched pin- 
ions, he poised himself in spirit over 
Fromentiére. From the elevation on 
which he stood he could see every de- 
tail of the farmstead; one by one he 
counted the windows, the doors, tne 
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weathercocks; and he traced the paths 
around the fields by which, during the 
last two years especially, he had been 
used to drive his oxen home at night, 
singing as he went. But when his eye 
had travelled as far as the walled or- 
chard, he turned away so suddenly 
that he stumbled over a short-haired 
quadruped of some sort, lying silent at 
his feet. 

“Is it you, Redstocking?” said the 
discharged hand. “My poor dog, you 
cannot come with me where I am going 
now.” 

Still moving forward, he stroked the 
dog’s head between its ears, as Rosette 
had loved to do, but at the end of 
twenty paces: 

“You must really go back, Redstock- 
ing,” he repeated, “I don’t live where 
you do any longer.” 

Redstocking trotted on fcr a few 
more steps beside the youth, but when 
they reached the last hedge on the Fro- 
mentiére lands, he parted from his old 
comrade and returned alone. 


(To be continued.) 





AUTUMN. 


Now the last sheaves are garnered in the barns, 
The fields all bare, the gleaners all gone home. 
Ripe apples fall from overladen trees, 

And boys and girls go hunting in the woods, 

That wear a braver pomp than summer's green. 
The squirrel buries deep his winter hoard, 

The swallows gather on the red farm-roofs. 

The ploughmen toil across the fallow lands, 
And flails are loud on every threshing floor, 

The kindly earth has yielded up her fruits, 
Troubled and swollen, the river swirls among 

The withered reeds, and ghostly in the moon 

Look all the misty fields and dim wood-sides, 

And all the distant outlines of the hills. 


Good Words. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE JUNGLE-FOLK. 


Kreting, the old Sakai slave-woman, 
first told me this story, as I sat by her 
side on the banks of the Perak River, 
and watched her deft management of 
her long native fishing-rod, and listened 
to her guttural grunts of satisfaction 
when she succeeded in landing any- 
thing that weighed more than half an 
ounce. The Malays called her Kreting 
(woolly-head) in derision, because her 
hair was not so sleek and smooth as 
that of their own women-folk, and that 
was the only name by which she had 
been called for well-nigh half a cen- 
tury. When I knew her she was re- 
pulsively ugly, lean and _ bent with 
years and many burdens, with a loose 
skin that hung in pouches of dirty 
wrinkles, and a shock of grizzled hair 
which, as the village children were 
wont to cry after her, resembled the 
nest of a squirrel. Even then, after 
many years of captivity, she spoke Ma- 
lay with a strong Sakai accent, split- 
ting each word up into the individual 
syllables of which it was composed; 
and even when she told the history of 
her life’s tragedy, she was far from 
fluent or eloquent. By dint of making 
her tell me the story over and over 
again, however, by asking countless 
questions, by fitting what she said and 
what she hinted on to my own knowl- 
edge of her fellow-tribesmen and their 
surroundings, I contrived to piece her 
tale together into something like a con- 
nected whole. For the rest the Sakai 
people of the upper Plus, into whose 
country duty often took me in those 
days, told me their version of the facts, 
not once but many times, as is the 
manner of natives. Therefore, I think 
it probable that in what follows I have 
not strayed far from the truth. 


The Sakai camp was pitched far up 


among the little straying spurs of ris- 
ing ground, which wander off from the 
mountains of the main range, and 
straggle out into the valleys on either 
hand. In front of the camp a tiny 
nameless stream tumbled its hurried 
waters down the slope of the plain be- 
low. Across the slender rivulet, and on 
every side as far as the straitened eye 
could see, there rose forest, nothing but 
forest, crowding groups of giant trees, 
underwood twenty feet in height, a 
tangled network of vines and creepers, 
the whole as impenetrable as a quick- 
set hedge. It had been raining heavily 
earlier in the day, and now tnat even- 
ing was closing in, each branch and 
twig and leaf dripped slow drops of 
moisture persistently with a melan- 
choly sound, as of Nature weeping fur- 
tively. The fires of the camp smoul- 
dering sullenly above the damp fuel, 
crackled and hissed their discontent, 
sending wreaths of thick blue smoke 
curling upwards into the still air in such 
dense volumes that the scarlet of the 
flames was hardly visible even in the 
gloom of gathering night. In the heav- 
ens, seen overhead through the inter- 
lacing boughs, the sunlight still lin- 
gered, but the sky looked wan and woe- 
begone, pale and sickly. 

There were a score and a half of 
squalid creatures occupying the little 
camp, men and women, and children 
of various ages, all members of the 
down-trodden aboriginal tribes of the 
Peninsula, creatures melancholy and 
miserable, thoroughly in keeping with 
the sodden, dreary gloom of their com- 
fortless resting place. All the children 
and some of the younger women, were 
stark-naked, and the other inhabitants 
of the camp wore no garment save a 
narrow strip of bark-cloth twisted in a 
dirty wisp about their loins. Up here 
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in the hills it was intensely cold, for the 
rain had chilled the forest lands with 
a dank rawness. The rude shelters of 
leaves and branches, under which the 
Sakai had sat huddled together while 
the pitiless sky poured its waters upon 
them, had afforded no real protection 
from the weather, and everything in 
the camp was drenched and clammy. 
The Sakai squatted on their heels, 
pressing closely one against the other, 
with their toes in the gray ashes, as 
they edged in nearer and nearer to the 
smoky fires. Every now and again the 
teeth of one or another of them would 
start chattering noisily, and several of 
the children whimpered and whined 
unceasingly. The women were silent, 
but the men kept up a constant flow of 
disjointed talk in queer, jerky mono- 
syllables. Most of the Sakai were cov- 
ered from head to foot with a leprous- 
looking skin disease, bred by damp 
jungles and poor diet; and since the 
wet caused the irritation to be excru- 
ciating, they tore at their skin with 
relentless finger-nails, like apes. The 
men smoked a green shredded tobacco, 
soft and fragrant, rolled into rude cig- 
arettes, with live leaves for their outer 
coating. A few yams and jungle-roots 
were baking themselves black in the 
embers of the fires, and one or two fish, 
stuck in the cleft of a split stick, were 
roasting in the centre of the clouds of 
smoke. 

Of a sudden the stealthy tones of the 
men ceased abruptly, and the women 
fell a-quieting the complaining children 
with hurried maternal skill. All the 
folk in the camp were straining their 
ears to listen. Any one whose senses 
were less acute than those of the Sakai 
would have heard no sound of any 
kind, save only the tinkling babble of 
the little stream, and the melancholy 
drip of the wet branches in the forest; 
but after a moment’s silence, one of the 
elder men spoke. 

“°Tis a man,” he said, and a look of 


relief flitted over the sad, timorous 
faces of his companions. Even the 
Sakai, whose place is very near the 
bottom of the scale of humanity, has 
his own notions of self-esteem, and he 
only speaks of those of his own race 
as men; all other human beings are gobs 
(strangers). 

Presently a shrill ery, half scream, 
half hoot, such as you might imagine 
to be the war-whoop of a Red Indian, 
sounded from the forest about a quar- 
ter of a mile down stream. Even a 
European could have heard this, so 
clear and penetrating was its note; and 
he would have added that it was the 
ery of the argus-pheasant. A Malay, 
well though he knows his jungles, would 
have given the sound a similar inter- 
pretation; but the Sakai knew better. 
Their acute perceptions could detect 
without difficulty the indefinable differ- 
ence between the real cry of the bird 
and this ingenious imitation, similar 
though they would have seemed to less 
sharpened senses; and a moment later 
an argus-pheasant sent back an an- 
swering whoop from the centre of the 
fire, over which the old man who had 
spoken sat crouching. The yell was 
immediately answered from a hill-top 
a few hundred yards up-stream, and 
the old fellow clicked in his throat, like 
a demoralized clock-spring. It was his 
way of laughing, for a wild bird had 
answered his call. It had failed to 
detect the deception which the Sakai 
could recognize so easily. 

In about a quarter of an hour two 
young Sakai, with blow-pipes over 
their shoulders, rattan knap-sacks on 
their backs, and bamboo spears in their 
hands, passed into the camp in single 
file. They emerged from the forest 
like shadows cast upon a wall, flitting 
swiftly on noiseless feet, and squatted 
down by the fire without a word. They 
rolled cigarettes, lighted them from a 
flaming firebrand, and fell to smoking 
them in silence. Then the old man 
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who had answered their signal, spoke 
a question in jerky monosyllables, with- 
out even glancing at them. The elder 
of the two new-comers grunted a re- 
sponse, with his eyes still fixed upon 
the smoky fire. 

“The Gobs were at Legap, three, and 
three, and three, many Gobs,” ‘the said. 
The Saikai’s knowledge of notation 
does not extend beyond the numeral 
three; a larger number than that must 
be expressed by kerp’n, which means 
many. 

“May they be devoured by a tiger!” 
snarled the old man. It is the worst 
curse of which the Sakai, who fears his 
house-mate, the tiger, more than any- 
thing on earth, has any conception. 

“They are hunting,” went on the 
youngster; “hunting men, and To’ 
Pangku Muda and To’ Stia are with 
them.” The speaker split up these Ma- 
lay names into monosyllables, suiting 
the sounds to the disjointed articula- 
tion of his own people. 

The listening Sakai grunted in cho- 
rus, in token of their dissatisfaction at 
the presence of these men among their 
enemies. To’ Pangku Muda was the 
Malay chief of the village of Lasak, the 
last of the civilized settlements on the 
banks of the Plus River. His title in 
Malay means the Junior Lap, because 
he is supposed to be in charge of the 
Sakai tribes, and it is upon his knees 
that the childlike jungle-folk are said 
to repose, as an infant lies in the lap 
of its mother. Malays have a fondness 
for notions of this kind, though their 
attitude toward the _ forest-dwellers 
has never been one of either gentle- 
ness or protection. Although To’ Pang- 
ku Muda was a Mahomedan, he had, 
like most of the Malays of the Plus Val- 
ley, a strong strain of Sakai in his 
blood, and this made him formidable 
in the jungles, when he led the annual 
raiding party in person. Moreover, he 
was greatly feared, by Malays and Sa- 
kai alike, for the knowledge of magic 
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and the occult powers which were at- 
tributed to him. 

To’ Stia, on the other hand, was a 
Sakai born and bred, but he belonged 
to the same tribes, who, in order 
to save themselves and their wom- 
en and children from _ suffering 
worse things than usual, were ac- 
customed to throw in their lot with the 
Malays, and to aid them in their slave- 
raids. The presence of these two men 
with the party now upon the hunting- 
path boded ill for the cowering creat- 
ures in the camp, for the Sakai’s only 
chance of escape on such occasions lies 
in his sensitive hearing and in his su- 
perior knowledge of wood-craft. But 
To’ Pangku Muda and To’ Stia, as the 
Saka? knew full well, could fight the 
jungle-dwellers with their own weap- 
ons. 

The old Chief Ka’ (the Fish), who 
had taken the lead in the conversation 
since the arrival of the scouts, present- 
ly spoke again, still keeping his tired 
old eyes fixed upon the smouldering 
embers. “By what sign did you learn 
that To’ Pangku and To’ Stia were at 
hand?” he asked. It was evident from 
his tone that he was seeking comfort 
for himself and his fellows in the hope 
that the young scouts might perhaps 
have been mistaken. Laish (the Ant), 
the younger of the two youths, who had 
until now sat by the fire in silence, an- 
swered him promptly. 

“We saw the track of the foot of To’ 
Stia on the little sand-bank below Le- 
gap, and knew it by the twisted toe,” 
he said. “Also, as we turned to leave 
the place, seeking you others, the Fa- 
miliar of To’ Pangku called from the 
jungle thence,” and he indicated the 
direction by pointing with the tip of 
his outstretched chin, as is the manner 
of his people. 

The poor crouching wretches shud- 
dered in unison, like a group of tree- 
tops, when a puff of wind sets the 
branches rustling. 
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“The Grandfather of Many Stripes!” 
snarled Ka’ under his breath in an 
awed whisper. Every man and woman 
present knew of the Familiar Spirit, 
which, in the form of a tiger, followed 
his master, To’ Pangku, whithersoever 
he went, and even the little children 
had learned to whimper miserably 
when their elders spoke of the Grand- 
father of Many Stripes. 

An old crone, shivering in her naked- 
ness, beat her long, pendulous breasts 
with palsied hagds, and whimpered 
plaintively, “E! ke-non yeh, E! ke-non 
yeh! (Oh, my child, my child!),” and a 
young girl who squatted near her 
pressed softly up against her, seeking 
to comfort her. The hard tears of ex- 
treme old age oozed with difficulty 
from the eyes of the crone, as she 
rocked her body _ restlessly, but the 
girl did not weep; only her gaze sought 
that of Laish. She was a pretty girl, 
in spite of the dirt and squalor that 
disfigured her, with crisp, wavy hair, 
and a shape lithe and slim and grace- 
ful; but her face, which should have 
been bright and laughing wore the 
same frightened, hunted expression 
as that which was to be marked on the 
features of all the inhabitants of this 
unhappy camp. 

Laish seemed to swallow something 
hard in his throat, before he turned to 
Ka’ and said “What shall we do, 
Grandfather?” 

“Wait till dawn; then shift camp, up- 
stream, always up-stream,” grunted 
the Chief. 

The Sakai pressed in more closely 
than ever about the fire, and the two 
scouts emptied the contents of their 
rattan knapsacks onto a couple of large 
banana leaves. Roots of many kinds 
were there, some sour jungle-fruits, and 
a miscellaneous collection of nastiness, 
which Ka’ divided among all the 
folk present with extreme nicety. Food 
is so important to the wild Sakai, who 
never in human memory have had suf- 
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ficient to eat, that the right of every 
member of the tribe to have a propor- 
tionate share of his fellows’ gleanings 
is recognized by all; and in time of 
stress, if a cob of maize has to be 
shared by a dozen, the starving creat- 
ures will eat the grain row by row, 
passing it from one to the other, that 
each may have his portion. 

As the night wore on the Sakai set- 
tled themselves to sleep in the warm 
gray ashes of the fires, waking at inter- 
vals to warm themselves afresh, to 
talk disjointedly, and then once more 
to stretch themselves to rest. The 
younger men took it in turn to keep 
watch in the tree-tops on the down- 
river side; but no attempt to disturb 
them was made by their enemies, and 
at dawn they broke camp and once 
more started on their weary journey 
towards the interior. It was their ob- 
ject to throw the Malays off their track, 
so they walked up the bed of the little 
brawling torrent, swollen and muddy 
from the rain of the previous after 
hoon, and took care never once to set 
foot on the banks of the stream. It 
was miserable work, for the water was 
cold as ice, and the rivulet’s course was 
strewn with ragged rocks, and ham- 
pered with fallen timber, but the Sakai 
passed through all obstructions like 
flitting shadows. They crept through 
incredibly narrow places: they scram- 
bled over piles of dry or rotten timber, 
without breaking a twig or apparently 
leaving a trace; and they kept strictly 
to the bed of the stream until it had 
nearly reached its source in the lower 
hills. The men carried their arms, and 
most of their few and poor possessions; 
and the women toiled along, their backs 
bowed beneath the burden of their rat- 
tan knapsacks, in which little babies 
and carved bamboo-boxes jostled rude 
cooking-pots and scraps of evil-looking 
food. Children of more than two years 
old fended for themselves, following 
deftly in the footsteps of their elders, 
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many of them even helping to carry 
the property of the tribe. The oldest 
woman in the camp, Sem-pak, the Du- 
rian, who had cried out in her terror 
when To’ Pangku’s Familiar was 
named by the scouts, tottered along on 
palsied feet, her lips mumbling cease- 
lessly, her tired old head shaking from 
side to side, her eyes restless and wild. 
She alone carried no burden; it was all 
that she could do to keep up with her 
fellows, unhampered by a load, but 
Te-U (Running Water) her granddaugh- 
ter, bore upon her strong young shoul- 
ders a pack heavy enough for them 
both, and on the march her hand was 
ever ready to help the feeble steps of 
the older woman. Te-U, had times 
been better, was to have been married 
to Laish a few days earlier; but the 
camp had been broken up hurriedly be- 
fore the simple wedding-ceremonies 
could be completed, for the news of 
the slave-raiders had driven all thought 
of anything less urgent than the saving 
of life and liberty from tne minds of 
the harassed jungle-folk. In_ their 
own primitive way these two half-sav- 
age people loved one another. Laish 
was filled with fear for the girl, more 
even than for himself, and she looked 
to him for protection if the werst came 
to the worst. Their attraction for one 
another was strong, but, for the mo- 
ment, the girl’s heart was really more 
occupied with her old grandmother than 
with her lover; and it never occurred 
to Laish to offer to carry any portion 
of Te-U’s burden, nor did the girl ex- 
pect him to make such a suggestion. 
The long procession wound its way 
up the little sinuous stream until the 
midday sun showed clearly over their 
heads through the boughs and branches 
of the trees. They all walked in the 


same manner, each foot being placed 
exactly in front of its fellow, and each 
man treading almost precisely in the 
footsteps of the Sakai next in front of 
him. Experience must, in some remote 
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and forgotten past, have taught the for- 
est-dwellers that this is the best and 
quickest way of threading a path 
through the jungle, and experience has 
now crystallized into an instinct, so 
that to-day, even when walking in open 
country, the Sakai still adopts this pe- 
culiar gait. You may mark a similar 
peculiarity in the mode of progression 
of many wild beasts whose lives have 
been passed in dense forests. 

At last old Ka’ halted, and his follow- 
ers stood still in thejr tracks while he 
grunted out his orders. <A steep hill, 
some five hundred feet high, rose 
abruptly on their right. It was cov- 
ered with jungle through which the 
eye could not penetrate for more than 
a few yards; but all the Sakai knew 
that its crest was a long spur, or hog’s 
back, which, if followed, would enable 
them to pass into a river-basin separate 
from that up which they had been 
toiling. By making their way up the 
stream that they would then strike, 
they would win to the borders of Pa- 
hang; and when the raiders, if they 
succeeded in picking up the carefully- 
veiled trail, found that the fugitives 
had gone so far, it was possible that 
they might be discouraged from fur- 
ther pursuit, and might turn their at- 
tention to some other band of wander- 
ing Sakai. The first thing, however, 
was to conceal all traces of the route 
which Ka’s party had taken, and he, 
therefore, bade his people disperse, 
breaking up into little knots of two or 
three, so that no definite well-defined 


trail might be left as a_ guide 
to the pursuers. The Sakai were 
well versed in all such tricks, and 
very few words, and no explana- 


tions were needed to make them under- 
stand what was required of them. In 
the space of a few seconds the little 
band of aborigines had broken up and 
melted away into the forest as swiftly 
and as silently as a bank of mist is dis- 
persed by a puff of morning wind. 























Laish attached himself to Te-U and 
old Sem-pak, and the three, passing up- 
stream, presently began to scale the 


steep side of the hill. The earth was 
black, sodden and slippery; the jungle 
was dense, and set with the cruel thorn 
thickets, which cover the slopes of the 
interior; the gradient was like that of 
a thatched roof; and the climb made 
even Laish pant and catch his breath 
with difficulty, while old Sem-pak 
sobbed painfully, with a noise like that 
made by a broken-winded horse. Up 
and up they scrambled, leaving hardly 
any trace of their ascent, and with that 
complete absence of sound which only 
the beasts of the forest and their fel- 
lows, the wild Sakai, can ever attain to. 
They never halted to take breath, but 
attacked the hill as though it were an 
enemy whom they were bent upon van- 
quishing, and at last the summit 
showed clearly in front of them. Then 
Laish stopped dead in his tracks, gazed 
ahead of him with the rigidity of a 
pointer at work, and the next moment, 
uttering an indescribable sound, half 
yell, half scream, he was tumbling 
down the slope, bearing the two women 
with him, rolling, falling, scrambling, 
heedless of rending thorns and the rude 
blows of branches, until they once more 
found themselves in the bed of the 
stream from which they had started to 
make the ascent. Old Sem-pak fell 
prone upon the ground, her chest heav- 
ing as though it contained some living 
thing which sought to make its escape, 
her eyes wild with fear. At that mo- 
ment the long-drawn moaning howl of 
a tiger broke out upon the still air of 
the forest, seemingly just above their 
heads, and the three Sakai shuddered 
miserably, their teeth chattering with 
fear. Laish had caught a glimpse of 
the great striped body through the 
sparse jungle near the summit of the 
hill, and this had been sufficient to send 
him floundering down into the plain 
again. The three Sakai were silent, lis- 
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tening intently. Again the howl broke 
out, further to the left this time, and it 
was quickly followed by a scream that 
could only have been uttered by human 
lips; then again silence, it might be for 
a space of fifteen seconds,—silence 
dreary, desolate, miserable, during 
which the tap of a wood-pecker could 
be distinctly heard, while old Sem-pak’s 
gasps, and the throbbing of the listen- 
ers’ hearts seemed to make a noise like 
the rhythmical beat of a drum. Then 
in an instant the whole jungle seemed 
to have become filled by all the devils 
in Hell. Every member of the little 
band was sounding the danger-yell, a 
shrill, far-carrying cry, half hoot, half 
scream, in which the despair of the mis- 
erable Jungle-Folk makes itself heard, 
calling to the silent heavens and to un- 
pitying man and beast the tale of their 
thousand sorrows. Te-U and Laish 
joined in the cry, and above the tumult 
could be heard the angry bestial growl- 
ings of the unseen tiger worrying his 
prey. 

Presently the frightened Sakai, still 
screaming, as though in the sound they 
sought protection from the danger of 
their surroundings, began to force their 
way out of the forest, and to cluster 
together in a trembling, shuddering 
crowd in the bed of the stream. One 
of their number, Ple (the Fruit), and 
the two small children whom she had 
been carrying in the knapsack slung 
upon her back, were missing, and the 
man who had been her husband, star- 
ing frightfully with protruding eyes, 
was making strange clicking noises in 
his throat, which is the only way in 
which the male Sakai finds it possible 
to express deep emotion. Gradually 
the band was stilled into silence, and 
sat listening spell-bound to the growl- 
ings of the tiger. Then Ka’ spoke. 

“°'Tis the cursed one,” he said. “ Tis 


he that followeth ever at the heels of 
I beheld his navel, yellow 
its 


To’ Pangku. 


and round and swollen; it hath 
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place in his throat. Because I beheld 
it he dared not touch me, and he passed 
by and took Ple and the little ones, her 
children. Come, my brothers, let us 
cry aloud that we have beheld his nav- 
el, and he, being ashamed, will seek 
safety in flight.” 

The men rose to their feet, and tak- 
ing their time from Ka’, raised a cry 
in chorus imparting the anatomical in- 
formation in question to the growling 
monster on the ridge. They made so 
goodly a noise that, for the moment, 
the snarling of the beast was drowned 
by it; but when they paused to listen, 
it was heard as distinctly as before. 

“Tis the accursed beast of magic,” 
cried Ka’, “else, surely, had a great 
shame overcome him.” 

The unabashed tiger continued to 
snarl and growl over its victims high 
above the Sakai’s heads on the brow of 
the hog’s back. 

“Come, let us cry to him once more,” 
said Ka’ to his fellows; and once again 
they raised a shrill shout that carried 
far and wide through the forest, re- 
peating the curious information which 
they had already, though to no purpose, 
imparted to the beast. Malays and Sa- 
kai alike believe that the tiger is very 
sensitive upon this subject, and that 
he will fly before the face of any man 
who possesses the necessary knowledge 
of his anatomy. The native theory in- 
clines to the belief that the tiger’s nav- 
el is located in his neck, and you may 
search the body of one of these mon- 
sters most minutely without finding 
anything to disprove, or to prove, the 
notion. 

A third time the Sakai raised their 
shout, and when they relapsed into si- 
lence, the tiger had ceased his angry 
growls; but another sound, faint and 
far, came from the direction of the low- 
er reaches of the stream up which the 
tribe had been toiling. It was like the 
roar of a rapid, only broader, coarser, 
gruffer, and when they heard it the 
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heartstrings of the Sakai tightened 
painfully, for it recalled to them the 
memory of a danger which, for the mo- 
ment, had well-nigh passed out of their 
consciousness. It was the sérak, the 
war-cry of the Malays. The raiders 
were on their trail, and were pressing 
up the little stream in pursuit. The 
yells which the fugitives had been ut- 
tering would serve to guide them, and 
there would be no need for the slow 
tracking which delays the hunter and 
gives the quarrey his best chance of es- 
cape. In their flight from the Familiar 
of To’ Pangku, for such they firmly be- 
lieved the tiger to be, the Sakai had 
trampled down the thorn thickets reck- 
lessly, and even a European would 
have found no difficulty in reading the 
tale which the hasty footmarks told so 
plainly. 

Ka’ called to his people to follow him, 
and turning his back upon the ascent 
in front of him, for none dared again 
face the fury of -the Familiar, he 
plunged into the jungle, worming a 
way through the packed tree-trunks 
and the dense undergrowths with in- 
credible speed and deftness. Ka’ went 
at a kind of jog-trot, steady, swift, but 
careful and unhurried, and his people, 
young and old, streamed along at his 
heels, adopting the same nimble gait. 
They were travelling now far faster 
than any Malay could hope to do 
through virgin forest, but they were 
leaving a trail behind them that any 
child could follow, and in their passage 
they were practically clearing a path 
for the use of their enemies. All day 
they kept on steadily, only halting now 
and again for a brief breathing-space 
when old Sem-pak, overweighted with 
the load of her seventy years, could no 
longer keep the same pace as her fel- 
lows. At first the sérak sounded once or 
twice, still indistinct and very distant, 
but after the first half hour all human 
sounds ceased, and nothing was to be 
heard save the beast-noises of the sur- 














rounding forest. The fugitives had 
thrown down most of their loads, and 
now travelled burdened by little save 
their babies and their weapons; when 
life is in danger, the value of property 
sinks ‘into insignificance. Their faces 
all wore the same expression, tense, 
fearful, strained, and their eyes were 
wild, savage, hunted, and filled to their 
brims with a great fear. Even their 
movements, and the light touch of their 
feet upon the ground, betokened that 
all their muscles were braced for in- 
stant flight at the first sound of dan- 
ger. 

At about three o’clock in the after- 
noon the heavens opened, and the 
drenching tropical rain fell in sheets 
of glistening water. But still the 
Sakai continued their march, pressing 
resolutely forward, they knew not 
whither, into jungle-depths which, even 
to them, were untrodden lands. They 
had no objective in sight now; their 
one idea was to get away, away from 
the Malays, from captivity and death. 

As dusk began to gather the rain 
ceased, and Ka’ cried to his fellows 
that they must halt for the night. The 
moon was in its last quarter, and the 
blackness of the jungle was too abso- 
lute for even the Sakai to force a way 
through the thickets when darkness 
had fallen upon the land. Not daring 
to kindle a fire lest the light should 
serve as a guide to their pursuers, they 
squatted in a draggled, woebegone 
group, seeking warmth and comfort 
by physical contact with one another. 
They were miserably cold; they had 
eaten nothing since the morning, and 
they had but a few blackened yams 
and roots between them with which to 
assuage their hunger; their mops of 
frowsy hair were soaked with rain- 
water, and their bodies itched distract- 
ingly. But all physical discomforts 
were forgotten in the desperate agony 
of the fear which wrung their hearts. 

Shortly after midnight they all awoke 
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suddenly. They had been sleeping in 
sitting attitudes, with their knees 
drawn up to their chins, and their 
heads nodding above them. They 
spoke no word, but they listened 
breathlessly. The yowling moan of a 
tiger was sounding about half a mile 
away to the south. Nearer and nearer 
came the brute, moaning, howling, 
drawing out each blood-curdling note 
with a wanton delight in its own un- 
musical song. The Sakai cowered mis- 
erably, and drew nearer still to one 
another. For more than half an hour 
they sat thus in utter silence, while the 
tiger approached slowly, surely, till 
presently it appeared to be calling from 
the jungle within a few yards of the 
quaking wretches. Now it seemed to 
make a complete circle of the camp, 
yowling cruelly. Again and again it 
prowled about the shivering creatures, 
as though herding them; but they 
could see nothing through the intense 
darkness, and the complete loss 
of the sense of sight served to 
quicken even their rudimentary 
imaginations into the conception 
of a thousand nameless terrors. An 
hour later the tiger seemed to draw off 
a little, and then the Jungle-People, 
who had been too intent upon the beast 
to spare a thought for any other dan- 
ger, became aware that human beings 
were in their vicinity. How they knew 
this it would be impossible to explain; 
the instinct of the wild tribes is as un- 
erring 4s that of many animals, and 
they felt rather than heard or perceived 
through any of their ordinary senses, 
the proximity of their enemies. 
Noiselessly then the Sakai, men and 
women alike, fell to drawing clear from 
the underwood the long lines of green 
rattan, which grow in such profusion 
in all the jungles of the Peninsula. 
These they twisted into great coils the 
size of large cart-wheels, and the young 
men of the tribe, some seven or eight 
in all, with Laish among them, began 
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swarming into the nearest trees. They 
had gathered and prepared the rattans 
in absolute darkness, guided only by 
their sense of touch, and the men now 
climbed unseeing into the impenetrable 
blackness of the night. Their instinct 
had told the forest-people, not only that 
their enemies were at hand, but also 
that the camp had been surrounded by 
them. They knew that the Malays 
would not attack them until just before 
the dawn, therefore it was their object 
to escape, if they might do so, before 
daylight came to the earth. 

The Sakai can walk up the bare 
trunk of a tree with as much ease as 
you can walk up the door-steps of your 
house, and when onee fairly among the 
branches they are thoroughly at home. 
The young men, accordingly, had no 
difficulty in ascending into the _ tree- 
tops, and then swinging themselves 
from bough to bough, they began to 
bridge the more difficult places with 
the lines of rattan, making them fast 
at each end. 
end of about three-quarters of an hour, 
they had constructed a path of tight- 
ropes, some fifty yards in length, and 
had passed over the heads of the Ma- 
lays, who lay encamped all around. 
Then the men returned to the Sakai, 
and gave the word for the start. Old 
Ka’ leading, the long line of jungle-folk 
climbed slowly into the tree-tops, all 
treading lightly without making a 
sound, the anxious mothers striving to 
still the babies which they bore in their 
bosoms. Deftly they picked their way 
through the pitchy darkness, treading 
shrewdly on the slender lines of rattan, 
and for some twenty yards all went 
well with them. Then one of the ba- 
bies whimpered plaintively, and at the 
sound the jungle in front and below 
them broke into a tumult of familiar 
yells, and they knew that those of the 
raiders who belonged to their own race 
had discovered their attempt at escape. 
and were doing their best to head the 


In this manner, at the. 
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fugitives back and to warn the sleepy 
Malays. 

Presently old Ka’ saw the mop heads 
of half a dozen tame Sakai spring into 
prominence against the dim sky. His 
enemies had swarme? up into a tree- 
top not twenty feet away from him, 
and were in possession of the other end 
of the rattan line upon which his feet 
were treading. A voice, which he 
knew to belong to To’ Stia of the twist- 
ed toe, cried hurriedly, “Ok i-odz (give 
me a knife);’ and some one in the 
darkness grunted, “Kod (take it).” At 
this Ka’, screaming a warning to his 
fellows, turned deftly in mid-air and 
headed back for the tree from which 
he had set out. Involuntarily he looked 
down into the abyss of impenetrable 
darkness at his feet, into the fathom- 
less obscurity on either hand, and even 
his eyes, gifted with the marvelous 
sight of the Jungle-Folk, could see 
nothing. A man and two women, the 
latter bearing little children in their 
bosoms, had turned to fly when Ka’ 
gave the warning cry, but they were 
feeling their way along the rattan by 
the aid of no other sense save that of 
touch, and even in their panic their 
movements were slow and cautious. 
All this happened in the space of a few 
seconds, and then the rattan jerked 
sickeningly under the blow of a heavy 
wood-knife. Another blow, and the 
creeper groaned like a sentient thing in 
pain; a third, and it parted with an aw- 
ful suddenness, and Ka’ and the two 
women were precipitated from a height 
of nearly eighty feet into the unseen 
forest below, the man who had been 
immediately in frout of them having 
just had time to save himself by clutch- 
ing the branches of the tree to which 
the nearer end of the rattan was made 
fast. Old Ka’ gave an awful yell, into 
which was compressed all the passion- 
ate despair of his long lifetime, and of 
his down-trodden unnappy race. Each 
of the women, as she felt her foot-hold 
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give way beneath her, screamed shrilly 
sudden abrupt cries, which ceased with 
a jerk as of the breath caught sharply. 
For the space of a second or so there 
was silence, and then the crashing 
sound of heavy bodies falling headlong 
through leaves and branches and three 
thudding sounds, distinct, but almost 
simultaneous, were succeeded by a few 
low groans far below in the dim dark- 
ness. The tame Sakai yelled their 
triumph to the Malays, and the latter 
answered with the sérak. Ka’s people, 
sick with the horror of what they had 
heard, and trembling with fear, made 
their way back to the spot where they 
had sat encamped all night and hud- 
dled up against one another, quaking 
miserably, waiting in dumb despair for 
the dawn and for death. 

So soon as the slow daylight began 
to make itself felt in the obscurity of 
the forest, investing the watchers, as it 
seemed, with a new and wonderful gift 
of sight, the hunting-party began to 
close in around its quarry. One or two 
of the younger Malays, who carried 
muskets, fired a few shots into the 
thick of their victims, with the object 
of frightening the last atom of fight 
out of them, and old Sem-pak rolled 
over on her back, with her thin knees 
drawn up against her breast jerking 
spasmodically. With a cry of pain and 
despair Te-U threw herself across the 
old woman’s body, calling to her fran- 
tically by name, and seemingly trying 
to pet and coax her back into life by 
tender words and gentle caresses. Then 
the raiders rushed into the camp, and 
for a moment or two all was noise and 
confusion. The Sakai broke like a herd 
of frightened deer; a goodly number 
made their escape, but Laish was killed 
with his spear in his hand as he sought 
to shelter Te-U, who saw him fling 
away his life in a vain attempt to save 
her, and felt the cup of her bitterness 
to be filled to overflowing. In all, the 
raiders captured Te-U and four other 
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young women, half a dozen children, 
and two young men. It was an unex- 
pectedly successful expedition, and the 
hunting-party returned to Lasak in 
great spirits, for slave-chasing was not 
much to their taste, and with so large 
a crowd of captives in hand they would 
not, they knew, find it necessary to 
make another raid, for at ieast a couple 
of years to come. 

To’ Pangku’s oath of fealty to the 
Sultan of Perak bound him in 
days (some five and twenty years ago) 
to bring a_ raft, loaded with jungle 
produce as an offering to his king, once 
every year; and one of the items of his 
tribute was a Sakai man and woman, 
or, failing that, two elephant tusks of 
approved weight. The latter were not 
always easy to procure, and it was more 
usual to sacrifice the life-long happiness 
of a couple of human Te-U 
and a youth named Gaur (the Pig) were 
selected for the first year’s offering, and 
accordingly they presently found them- 
selves lying ona great raft bound hand 
and foot, floating slowly into a land of 
which they had not dreamed, in com- 
pany with the jungle-produce and the 
stores of rice and food which have won 
for the Plus Valley the name of the 
Rice-pot of the King. 

The remainder of their days was 
spent in captivity among the people of 
an alien race, who despised them 
heartily; but, perhaps, the fullest meas- 
ure of their sufferings was the aching 
longing for the jungle, for the wild 
freedom’ of the forest-dwellers’ life, 
the life that they were destined never 
to live again. 


those 


beings. 


Such was the tale that Kreting, the 
old Sakai slave-woman, told to me that 
afternoon as she sat angling for tiny 
fish on the banks of the Perak River 
near Sayong. Her kinsmen of the Sa- 
kai country all remembered the inci- 
dents of her capture, and still spoke to 
me of her as Te-U (Running Water), a 
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name which made the sad-eyed old 
woman weep most pitifully when, atcter 
the lapse of many years, she heard it 
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spoken by my lips, together with some 
broken phrases of her mother-tongue. 


Hugh Clifford. 





GLINKA THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN OPERA. 


I. 


“Glinka is the Berlioz of the Rus- 
sians, the man who attempted some- 
thing new with definite meaning; but 
to his countrymen he is still more— 
namely, the creator of a national musi- 
cal tendency striving towards inde- 
pendence.”—Hugo Riemann. 


Russian music is the strangest para- 
dox—it owes more to the music of 
other countries than any other school, 
yet no music is more thoroughly indi- 
vidual and unmistakable. It clothes 
itself after the form and fashion of its 
neighbors, but beneath its garb peeps 
out a physiognomy indubitably Sla- 
vonic. Its utterances impress us as 
the most modern—yet the student who 
would correctly analyze many of its 
unique characteristics of harmony and 
modulation is often obliged to take a 
flying leap backwards over a space of 
centuries in order to investigate old 
Church modes or Persian and arabian 
scale systems, both so ancient as to be 
well-nigh forgotten in Western Eu- 
rope. 

Sixty years ago there was no Rus- 
sian school of music, properly speak- 
ing; then suddenly it sprang into being. 
The wonderful rapidity of its growth 
almost confuses one. Its exponents at 
once displayed the astonishing re- 
ceptiveness common to their race. 
D’un trait, as the French would say, 
they appropriated the knowledge and 
experience which the Italian and Ger- 
man schools had been slowly amassing 


.to very appreciable results. 


for centuries. Technique, form, coun- 
terpoint—all these they found ready 
made to their hand, and borrowed 
them unstintingly. Had they done 
this and no more, the onlooker might 
have dismissed them as clever plagia- 
rists, and probably no one would have 
paid them any further attention. But 
they had other means at their disposal. 
Their country contained a_ treasure- 
house of native melody and rhythm; 
a region albeit which few Russians 
had hitherto thought it worth their 
while to explore. It is true that, since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
tentative excursions had been made in 
this direction from time to time, 
chiefly, though, by outsiders settled in 
Russia, nor had any of their efforts led 
The man 
who first turned with serious intent to 
the pent-up musical resources of his 
own country was Michael Ivanovitch 
Glinka. He had sufficient strength of 
purpose to carry out his designs—he 
became the founder of the modern 
Russian school of music and the father 
of Russian opera. 

Glinka belonged to a good if not 
very wealthy family, who lived upon 
their estate in the government of 
Smolensk, where he was born in 1804. 
From babyhood upwards he delighted 
his friends and relations by his apti- 
tude not for music alone, but also for 
languages, literature, zoology, botany— 
in fact, for each and every intellectual 
pursuit which came in his way. The 
brilliance of his college course at St. 
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Petersburg was noteworthy. He 
quitted it to occupy a civil post under 
Government, a_ position, however, 
which he soon abandoned, in order to 
devote himself solely to music. Like 
so many other men of genius, he mar- 
ried a woman quite incapable of com- 
prehending his artistic aims and am- 
bitions: to quote the words of a Rus- 
sian writer, Madame Glinka, née Maria 
Petrovna, “was only a pretty doll, 
who loved society and fine clothes, and 
had no sympathy whatever with her 
husband’s romantic, poetic side.” One 
is glad to state that Glinka never had 
to struggle with poverty. He died at 
Berlin in 1857. 

Such is the bald outline of his biog- 
raphy. His life-story hardly reflects 
much significance upon the place 
which he occupies in the history of 
nineteenth-century music, and even 
when we look closer into its details, 
there seems little connection between 
Glinka the man and Glinka the musi- 
cian, for, if Russian music is a para- 
dox in general, then, to all outward 
seeming at least, is the story of 
Glinka’s career a paradox in particu- 
lar. His productions were intensely 
national, his training entirely foreign. 
Throughout the whole course of his 
musical studies he never appears to 
have had a single lesson from a com- 
patriot. Rubinstein would doubtless 
have told us that in Glinka’s day there 
were no compatriots capable of teach- 
ing him. Be this as it may, he ob- 
tained his theoretical learning from 
Germans and Italians; the latter also 
taught him singing: an Irishman. John 
Field, instructed him on the piano; 
and when, at the age of thirty, he re- 
solved to write Russian music, he was 
urged to his decision by a German, his 
latest master in counterpoint, the dis- 
tingnished theorist, Dehn. 

Even his physical existence was at 
direct variance with his mental calibre. 
He early developed symptoms of 


_natural results of events; 
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chronic ill health, which obliged him to 
spend many of his most impressiona- 
ble years in southern lands, where he 
suffered agonies of nostalgia. We turn 
to his music, and we find it full of 
energy and vitality, stamped, as it 
were, with the seal of vigor and 
strength. His temperament was high- 
ly wrought and delicately organized; 
he was extremely nervous, and 
shunned all social intercourse, notably 
towards the close of his life; yet he 
owes his fame to opera-writing, a 
form of music which, above all others, 
demands a fund of human sympathy 
in its composer, as well as a clear in- 
sight into the workings of the human 
heart, such as one hardly associates 
with the musings of a shy recluse. 
Yet every effect must have its hidden 
cause. In spite of all apparent con- 
tradictions and anomalies, Glinka’s 
life-work and tendencies were the 
his course 
was directed by the tide of circum- 
stances, as a brief study of Russian 
history will show. He did for Russian 
music what his contemporary, Pousch- 
kin, did for Russian literature, each in 
his own department representing a 
national movement. Perhaps it is not 
too far-fetched a theory to trace this 
movement to the momentous date of 
1812, when it fell to the lot of Russia 
to administer the first check in Napo- 
leon’s triumphant career. Ever since 
the reign of Peter the Great it had 
been the fashion to ape foreign habits, 
to speak foreign tongues, to import 
foreign music, to mimic foreign litera- 
ture. But when a _ foreign invader, 
who had marched _all-conquering 
through the rest of Europe. appeared 
in serious earnest at the very gates of 
Moscow, there was a rebound: slum- 
bering patriotism awoke with a great 
shout, and, united by a common dan- 
ger, all classes gathered together for 
the protection of their Tsar and their 
Kremlin. To have repulsed a Napo- 
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leon was a mighty deed, which could 
reveal to the Russians of what stuff 
they were made. It taught them to 
rely upon each other and be strong in 
themselves; and as the art of a nation 
is invariably the outcome of its his- 
tory, so the rising generation of Rus- 
sian thinkers looked inwards rather 
than abroad. Glinka, Pouschkin, and 
their followers sought no foreign aid; 
they represent a Russian Renaissance. 
They were content, indeed, to abide by 
the forms universally adopted else- 
where, but the spirit of their art man- 
ifestation was Russian to its core. In 
literature, Pouschkin and Gogol were 
never weary of delineating their com- 
patriots in every grade of Slavonic so- 
ciety, whilst Glinka took his musical 
inspirations from his native folk-songs 
and dance-rhythms—from the historic 
chronicles of his country or its legen- 
dary lore. In reality, the foreign influ- 
ences and environment with which he 
came so continuously into contact, 
served more and more to convince him 
that Russia in her turn had as great a 
mission in music as any other nation. 
For thirty years the idea was grad- 
ually gaining strength in his mind. 
“T want,” he said to a friend, “to write 
an essentially national opera, both as 
regards subject and music; something 
which no foreigner can possibly accuse 
of being borrowed, and which shall 
come home to my compatriots as a 
part of themselves.” 

This, then, was the object of the lat- 
ter portion of Glinka’s life. It remains 
for us to see by what means and with 
what success he attained his purpose. 


II. 


“Every master has found his ma- 
terials collected, and his power lay in 
his sympathy with his people, and in 
his love of the materials he wrought 
in.”"-—Emerson. 


Glinka cannot be termed a_ prolific 
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composer. He left several extremely 
characteristic instrumental works. 
These include a caprice for orchestra 
and voices on the folk-song “Kamarin- 
skaja,” which may be taken as the 
type of most Russian instrumental 
music; some very fine entr’acte music 
to a Jewish tragedy, “Fiirst Cholm- 
sky,” in which he has developed a 
Hebrew element; a symphonic poem, 
“Une Nuit 4 Madrid,” and his “Jota 
Aragonesa,” both the latter works re- 
calling Spanish reminiscences. 

He also wrote some chamber music 
and some very beautiful romances, 
little known out of Russia. Otherwise 
his fame depends solely upon the two 
operas, “La Vie pour le Tsar’ and 
“Russlan et Ludmille.” That he 
should have chosen to express himself 
especially in opera is a significant fact. 
The unerring instinct of his genius 
evidently told him that in this form, 
rather than in purely instrumental 
music, he would most truly represent 
that people whose musical aspirations 
he wished above all else to portray 
faithfully, and certainly in opera lay 
his surest way towards enlisting the 
sympathies of his compatriots. As be- 
fore remarked, one might have imag- 
ined that opera would scarcely ally it- 
self to his personal individuality; it 
seems probable, therefore, that various 
salient traits inberent in the Russians 
as a nation must have led him to the 
choice. First and foremost, any music 
which claims to proceed from the very 
heart of the Russian people must con- 
tain a vocal element. So universal a 
love of singing as exists throughout 
Russia is to be met with in no other 
country. 

By this one does not mean to infer 
that Russian cultivated singing, either 
solo or choral, is in any way superior 
to what is heard elsewhere. The Rus- 
sian peasant knows absolutely nothing 
about voice production, nor, maybe, is 
he gifted with any unusual vocal ma-. 
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terial, nevertheless, singing is closely 
bound up with every rural event of his 
cheerless existence. During the last 
half-century many hundreds of the 
native melodies sung by the Russian 
country people for generations past 
have been collected and written down 
by different musicians—Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Prokoudin, and 
Lisenko amongst others. The variety 
of these folk-songs is astonishing. 
They never become monotonous, each 
song having its distinctive climax, and 
the air always suits the words. Often 
the untutored singer has only one mel- 
ody in his repertoire, but intuitively he 
modifies its strains according to the 
sentiment of his subject. 

This general love of song applies as 
much to the noble as to the peasant. 
“Where there is a Slav there is a 
Song,” says a Slavonic proverb, and 
no public ceremony or Court function 
is ever deemed complete in Russia 
without an outburst of singing to 
heighten its impressiveness. There is 
besides a marked dramatic ingredient 
in the Slavonic character. The typical 
Russian loves acting. To discover this, 
it is only necessary to visit a Russian 
village and witness the unconscious 
presentments of lyric drama or of des- 
olate tragedy set forth by the quaint 
rites of a country wedding or a rustic 
funeral. Or study a Russian legend. 
It at once impresses you with its 
wealth of dramatic situations most 
concisely defined. In this, the Sla- 
vonic folk-lore differs radically from its 
Celtic neighbor. A comparison of the 
two types suggests that the Russian 
principally desires a clear statement of 
facts; a poetic idea which must be ex- 
tracted from clouds of metaphor con- 
veys but little significance to his mind. 
An innate love of song, an innate love 
of acting, a keen perception of dra- 
matic unity, combined with a passion- 
ate love of color and a strong sense of 
movement—here surely, without any 
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manner of doubt, one has the basis of 
a well-nigh perfect school of opera. 
Glinka, the cultivated musician, him- 
self a Russian, thoroughly appreciated 
these national qualities; indeed they 
were part and parcel of his birthright. 
He could assimilate the characteristics 
of his race and merge them into his 
own very remarkable originality. The 
first product of the combined motors 
was “La Vie pour le Tsar,” given at 
St. Petersburg in 1836. Fifty years 
later it had reached its 577th perform- 
ance, and from all accounts it still re- 
tains an undiminished popularity. In 
choosing his libretto Glinka strictly 
confined himself to native sources. His 
subject was the favorite national epi- 
sode of Ivan Sussannin, a peasant, 
who gave his life a willing sacrifice in 
order to save his Tsar from the hands 
of the invading Poles. The most mod- 
ern of Russian historians dismiss this 
petty legend as a myth, which does not, 
however, detract from its fine dramatic 
possibilities. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century Poland was at the ze- 
nith of her prosperity. To all appear- 
ance she was destined to become the 
great Slavonic power. Glinka uses the 
fierce struggle of the contending na- 
tions as a sombre background against 
which he groups four chief figures, 
Ivan Sussannin, Antonida his daugh- 
ter, her lover Bogdan Sobinjin, and 
Vania, Ivan’s foster son, who is de- 
spatched with a warning message to 
the Tsar, whilst Ivan himself leads the 
Polish hosts upon a false scent. They 
discover his design and kill him in say- 
age wrath. The musical development 
of these four characters is excellent, 
nor is there a single hitch or break in 
the continuity of the narration. Glinka 
also imbued his creation with a realism 
which was a complete revelation to a 
public nurtured upon the trivial impos- 
sibilities of a decadent Italian school 
of opera. In this respect he 
harped upon the key of nationality, 


again 
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and sharp realistic effects remain a 
dominating point in the works of all 
his followers. So real and lifelike, in- 
deed, was his touch, that in many of 
the conflicting passages between Rus- 
sian and Pole the listeners felt them- 
selves assisting actually, as it were, at 
the past events of their national his- 
tory. 

Whilst “La Vie pour le Tsar’ pro- 
gressed at its initial performance, Glin- 
ka watched anxiously at the wing. 

“They do not care for it, it is a fail- 
ure!” he exclaimed in despair, when a 
Polish scene was received with ominous 
silence. 

“On the contrary,” replied his com- 
panions, “don’t you see that you have 
probed them to the quick? How can 
you expect Russians to applaud 
Poles?” 

If we dissect this opera and examine 
its wonderful mastery of technique and 
its depth of musical inspiration, it dis- 
plays beauties which cannot fail to ap- 
peal to connoisseurs of every race and 
school. But regarded as a whole, one 
is inclined to doubt its ever becoming 
a standard work outside its native home. 
Its true scope and meaning can only be 
justly estimated by a public acquainted 
with Russia herself, with her people, 
her history, and her innermost modes 
of thought. No analogous opera occurs 
in the music of other countries. At 
least, we have nothing similar in swng- 
land. If an English musician were to 
take as his theme some landmark in 
the early struggles between England 
and Ireland, vividly contrasting the 
elements of Celt and Anglo-Saxon, he 
might produce something of a parallel 
to Russian opera. He would have to 
employ a strong under-current of Irish 
and English folk-songs, and the moral 
of his finale would be a lively embodi- 
ment of the English National Anthem. 
The English musician’s opera might 
teem with gems of musical thought, 
and be well calculated to carry an Eng- 
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lish “house” by storm. It is, however, 
highly questionable whether any but 
British-born citizens would receive it 
with equal enthusiasm. 

Six years elapsed between the pro- 
duction of “La Vie pour le Tsar” and 
the appearance of “Russlan et Lud- 
mille.” During the interim Glinka 
made enormous advances in his nation- 
al theories, his conceptions became al- 
together bolder, his method ripened 
and matured. Looking at the two 
operas in the light of his progress, and 
considering them simply from the musi- 
cal standpoint, one might call ‘‘La Vie 
pour le Tsar” as essay in belief, “‘Rus- 
slan et Ludmille” a complete creed. 
The libretto of the first attempt was na- 
tional of national, but In the music 
there appears an all-world, or, to be 
more accurate, an Italian, savor which 
is wholly absent in its successor. In 
“Russlan et Ludmille” melody, har- 
mony, invention, mood, are all S.avonic 
from the first note of the overture to 
the triumphal cadence of its final cho- 
rus. It was hardly in the nature of 
things that tue same composer should 
arouse an outburst of startled wonder 
a second time. No prophet can twice 
unveil a promised land. Nor has “Rus- 
slan et Ludmille” been accorded the 
unanimous favor which patriotic audi- 
ences continue to lavish upon Glinka’s 
earlier revelation. On the other hand, 
if the two operas were presented to a 
foreign public one feels that the second 
would most readily gain approbation. 
Its libretto, it must be acknowledged, 
is halting and patchy, and distinctly 
antagonistic to Glinka’s style and genre. 
Still, in spite of these drawbacks, the 
“book” is of more general interest than 
the page of history upon which “La Vie 
pour le Tsar” is founded. It is a fairv 
tale, and fairy tales can please all the 
world over. In the music, too, the 
beauties scattered here and_ there 
through his work become accentuated; 
the effect is so powerful, so rich in de- 
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sign, so splendidly colored, that an out- 
sider must perforce seize something of 
its spirit. One may even go further, 
and maintain that the very novelty of 
the music of “Russlan et Ludmille” can 
impart to it a piquancy for foreign ears 
which Glinka’s own compatriots may 
not always appreciate. The story is 
based upon a half human, half fairy 
version of the “Sleeping Beauty” nur- 
sery tale. Pouschkin had already de- 
veloped the legend in one of his earliest 
poems, turning it into a charming lyric, 
daintily ethereal in its lightness, and 
now he began to dramatize this for 
Glinka’s use. But Pouschkin was, un- 
happily, killed in a duel before he could 
earry out his intention, and if we are 


to believe various Russian contempo-- 


raries, no fewer than five authors 
worked at the opera book, each quite 
independently of the other, with, as 
may readily be believed, no very co- 
herent result. Pouschkin was as great 
a genius as Glinka, a close bond of 
mutual understanding existed between 
the two men, and had the poet prepared 
the libretto himself he would probably 
have treated the subject in a more se- 
rious vein than he had imparted to it 
originally, and thus have made it a fit- 
ter text for Glinka’s virile, deep-toned 
harmonies. As it is, one would like 
to substitute human beings for the 
somewhat clumsy impersonations 
evolved by Pouschkin’s five substitutes, 
and in any case, real men and women 
were much more suitable to the com- 
poser’s firm grasp than any supernat- 
ural creations. 

There remain these two operas, then, 
as examples of Glinka’s creative pow- 
ers. He had planned a third, “Le Bi- 
game,”” but death prevented its com- 
pletion. We have noticed his tools and 
glanced at its materials. Let us now 
come still closer, and look into some of 
the leading details in his workmanship. 
It will also be of interest to observe in 
what esteem his fellow musicians hell 
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him, and to what extent he has influ- 
enced his followers. 


IIT. 

“The composer bears the mark of his 
race not less surely than the poet or 
the painter, and there is no music with 
true blood in its veins and true passion 
in its heart that has not drawn in- 
spiration from the breast of the 
mother country.”—Hadow. 


It is easy to speak of nationality in 
music; to explain definitely the mean- 
ing of the term is difficult enough. -s 
often as not the quality betrays itself 
more in the spirit of the work than in 
its outward form. We are perfectly 
aware of its existence, but it seems al- 
most too subtly indefinite and intangi- 
ble to express in words. We think of 
Chopin, Glinka, Smetana, Dvorak, 
Grieg, as the composers who have most 
prominently displayed this nationality. 
In reality, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wagner, were, to all intents 
and purposes, as intrinsically national 
as any of these. Who but Germans 
could have composed the “Matthaus” 
Passion Music, the C minor Symphony, 
the “Carneyal,” the Nibelungen Tril- 
ogy, or the Brahms Requiem? only we 
have had so close an acquaintance with 
Germany, her people and their history 
for generations past, that we have he- 
come completely familiarized with her 
modes of expression. For years her 
giants in music dominated the whole 
musical world, and her school served 
as an exclusive model for otner nations, 
consequently its type became universal, 
and we have long ago ceased to individ- 
ualize it as purely German. So en- 
tirely, too, had Germany become mis- 
tress of the musical field, that musi- 
cians of the standard conservative or- 
der, of whom each decade is hound to 
produce its quota, distrusted their ears 
when anything was heard outside 
the orthodox German range. Thus 
the independent utterances of Chopin 
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and his followers could for a time be 
treated as inferior, merely because 
their authors were true to their birth- 
right, preferring to express themselves 
in their own language, rather than in 
borrowed foreign conventionalities. 
Germany has had her musical day, and 
truly a magnificent one. Even now she 
has in her midst one or two undeniably 
great composers. That most powerful 
force, tradition, will also probably 
stand her in good stead for years to 
come. Nevertheless, the opinion that 
Germany is the one and only musical 
nation in the world is decidedly on the 
wane. There are, actually, here and 
there, young English musicians grow- 
ing up who are content to acquire their 
experience and develop their talent in 
their own land—a promising fact for 
the individual character of future Eng- 
lish compositions; and certainly for vig- 
or and generative force the leading 
schools at present are the English and 
Slavonic. This has been a lengthy di- 
gression from the discussion of Glinka’s 
special methods of treatment. It was 
necessary in order to arrive as nearly 
as may be at the very pith of this term 
nationality in music, and to show, 
moreover, that the ingredient is no 
dernier cri of fashion; on the contrary, 
it has always been and ever will be the 
mainspring of each revelation of art 
which can touch the hearts of its pub- 
lic and leave there a lasting conviction 
of sincerity and truth. Glinka attached 
the highest value to the folk-song, of 
which, as already stated, he found a 
treasure trove ready to his hand. Noth- 
ing, though, was further from his 
thoughts than to employ this material 
in pot-pourri style. Russians them- 
selves are all agreed that it would be 
difficult to select one whole folk-song 
from any single work of Glinka’s. It 
would, naturally, require a native of 
Russia with an accurate knowledge of 
these national tunes to tell us exactly 
when and where he used them. He 
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seized their mood and tonality, that 
was all, and pervaded his music with 
their essence. In this way he devel- 
oped every species of Slavonic folk- 
song—Great Russian, Little Russian, 
Circassian, Polish, Finnish—with a 
passing flavor contributed by Persia, 
for undoubtedly Oriental music had, 
at some remote period, influenced its 
Slavonic neighbor very strongly. Glin- 
ka may be said to have attained his 
end almost unconscious of his mode of 
procedure. Determined to compose 
Russian music, he pursued his idea un- 
remittingly, but it was only towards 
the close of his life that he began to se- 
riously analyze his effects, asking him- 
self whence he had obtained them and 
in what essential points they exhibited 
their nationality. This inquiry involved 
him in a field of research bewildering 
in its magnitude, and one which his 
early death unfortunately prevented 
him from thoroughly investigating. Nor 
is the task by any means completed 
now, some forty years later, although 
many Russian musicians have thrown 
considerable light upon its varied as- 
pects. The first step towards a folk- 
song analysis was the collecting of the 
melodies in sufficient numbers for com- 
parison. So much being done, it flashed 
upon Glinka that there was an intimate 
connection between the Russian folk- 
song and the most ancient Russian 
Church music. That is to say, the mel- 
ody and freedom of rhythm typical of 
the fclk-song had been evolved by the 
people, whilst its harmonization, in 
which lay one of its most striking es- 
sentialities, had been bequeathed it by 
the Church. From all that can be 
gathered concerning music in Muscovy 
prior to the introduction of Christian- 
ity, it seems justifiable to admit that 
harmony, or part singing, was already 
practised amongst the inhabitants, in 
what manner it is impossible to con- 
jecture. At any rate, when the Church 
of Byzantium took root there, the Slav 
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was sufficiently advanced musically to 
imbibe a new idea. We knew that the 
Byzantine Church modes were purely 
diatonic, so is the harmonization of the 
Russian folk-song in its most elemen- 
tary and uncorrupted form. That the 
one produced the other is a most natu- 
ral conclusion. In the oldest of the 
Russian national melodies Glinka dis- 
covered the most clearly defined type 
of the earliest Christian songs on rec- 
ord. A wonderful testimony this to the 
indwelling religious spirit of the Rus- 
sian people, who change but little. and 
who are singularly tenacious of their 
customs in spite of all their ready re- 
ceptiveness. In one sense the folk-song 
is as rude and hardy as its singer; 
from another point of view it is a shy, 
delicate emanation shrinking from all 
human intercourse outside its own 
small coterie of familiar voices. In 
Russia, as in every other country, it 
has had to be sought in the remote 
steppes and far-off districts where for- 
eign influences had never penetrated, 
and by a curious inverse process its 
harmonies, of course transmitted orally, 
were the means of preserving the By- 
zantine Church tonality long after this 
“first cause” had accepted chromatic 
and enharmonic modulations. In the 
chief Russian cities and more opened- 
up parts of the country, the Italian, 
French and, later on, the German ele- 
ments gradually formed themselves in- 
to Church as well as secular music, and 
only within the last sixty years have 
attempts been made to restore this to 
its pristine and, perhaps it may be 
added, somewhat monotonous purity. 
The minor key in which the Slavonic 
folk-song was usually couched, togeth- 
er with its extraordinary variety of 
rhythm and phrase, protected it from 
this monotony, the minor keys having 
infinitely richer resources of color, even 
when strictly diatonically treated, than 
the major. 

Slavonic music figures so constantly 
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upon every concert program in these 
days that we are probably, most of us, 
accustomed to its vagaries of rhythm, 
or what may be styled irregularity of 
metre. This is a direct heritage from 
the folk-song, which Glinka and his 
successors have borrowed largely. Ac- 
cording to Youry von Arnold, a noted 
Russian writer upon music, quintuple 
and septuple time are a relic of early 
Hellenic music. Russia and Bohemia 
seem the two parts of modern Europe 
where these rhythms fix themselves. 
In Poland they found no home. Chopin 
evaded an even measure by using rw 
bato tempo, rather than by indicating a 
time signature of irregular rhythm. 
Nor, if we remember rightly, did Mon- 
iuscko, the principal exponent of Po- 
lish opera, ever employ other rhythms 
than those generally in vogue through- 
out the rest of Europe. In French 
music an instance of 5-4 time can be re- 
called in the famous tenor aria of Boiel- 
dieu’s “Dame Blanche” (“Viens, belle 
dame”). There is a certain slow move- 
ment in one of Spohr’s quartets in 7-4 
time; and Wagner, again, brings this 
measure into requisition in “Tristan 
Isolde,” and Liwe, the great dramatic 
ballad composer, employs 5-4 time for 
his famous song, “Prince Eugen.” To 
the Russians these bizarre rhythms 
have a real significance and beauty; to 
German, Italian, French, or especially 
to English musicians, 5-4 and 7-4 time 
sugges* 6-4 either robbed of a beat or 
encumbered with one needlessly, and 
foreign conductors are very apt to pro- 
duce this effect when conducting Sla- 
vonic compositions. Glinka’s instru- 
mentation is peculiarly sonorous; his 
musical taste is said to have been first 
aroused by the brassy clanging of a 
huge bell, which he would listen to for 
hours as a child. Something of its re- 
verberation is apparent in his orches- 
tration. The leading musical spirits of 
his day were quick to accredit him a 
kindred genius. Berlioz welcomed him 
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gladly, and furthered his cause by elo- 
quent writing as weil as by obtaining 
him a hearing in Paris. Liszt was an- 
other “Glinkite,’” and Schumann, un- 
failingly keen to notice new talent pur- 
suing a new path, speedily drew atten- 
tion to a Russian who was doing for 
the music of his country what Chopin 
and Moniuscko had done for Poland. 
Rubinstein, who was still a boy when 
Glinka’s sun was near setting, grew 
up with a warm admiration for the 
founder of his native school, and in 
1855 he spent some of his ardor upon 2 
highly laudatory article in the Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, placing Glinka 
on a par with Beethoven. Glinka, thor- 
oughly detesting anything which sa- 
vored of flattery, took the young musi- 
cian soundly to task for his pains; but 
Rubinstein remained true to his tenets, 
and later, when years had matured his 
judgment, we find him including the 
name of Glinka with that of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Chopin, as the 
chief germinators of modern music; 
whilst one of the last acts of his gener- 
ous public career was a concert given 
in aid of a national monument to the 
composer of “La Vie pour le Tsar.” 
With one or two minor exceptions, suc- 
cessive Russian masters have followed 
faithfully in Glinka’s footsteps. To 
Borodine, Dargomijsky, Seroff, Balakir- 
eff and Rimsky-Korsakoff a full meed 
of nationality has been granted. To 
Rubinstein and Tschiikowski criticism 
is at present disposed to deny the qual- 
ity in its more salient features. But 
their prolific mass of compositions has, 
so far, scarcely been sufficiently ex- 
plored outside their own Russian do- 
main for a final judgment to be hazard- 
ed. A nearer inspection of their work, 
indeed, together with a more accurate 
study of Russian art as a whole, dis- 
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tinctly leads to the opinion that a revo- 
lution of feeling may eventually spring 
up, especially on the subject of their 
operas. Also Rubinstein’s dramatic 
works, now mostly dismissed by for- 
eigners as his weakest productions, 
may in due course be accepted as his 
finest creations. From the different 
reasons previously deduced, there can 
be little doubt that in opera Glinka pur- 
posely laid the corner-stone of what he 
earnestly believed to be a true Russian 
School, and a glance at contemporary 
musical activity shows that here Rus- 
sia has every opportunity for distin- 
guishing herself, and that with very 
little competition. In the nature of 
mortal humanity, Verdi, the veteran of 
Italy, is not likely to give “Otello” and 
“Falstaff” a pendant, and we can per- 
ceive no Italian composer worthy to 
take his place. In France no epoch- 
making name stands out amongst writ- 
ers of opera, and Germany may well 
be content to rest tranquilly upon 
Wagner’s oars. An active movement 
in England favors the idea that we may 
realize a’ dream of national opera be- 
fore the new century is far on its way. 
In which case the British composer, 
properly encouraged and sure of his 
rightful position, will have an excellent 
vantage-ground for his ambition, of 
which he is pretty certain to avail him- 
self successfully. We have, however, 
much to do before we can think of over- 
taking Russia in this important form 
of music, and if our Slavonic neighbors 
are loyal to the dramatic and musical 
instincts of their race, they will assur- 
edly continue to outdistance us. Nor 
will they hesitate to perpetuate Glin- 
ka’s memory by building steadily upon 
the noble foundation which has won 
for him the proud title of Father of 
Russian Opera. 
A. E. Keeton. 
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From every chink in the old door of 
the shed, red light forced itself out, 
penetrating far into the darkness of a 
night that was clear, but without stars. 
The windows were squares of scarlet, 
and Berry, crouching in the long grass 
beside the wall, could hear the fiddles 
play over and over again the same reel- 
ing air. On this, the night of his fa- 
ther’s second marriage, Berry had not 
been wanted in the merry-making that 
followed the ceremony, so he had wan- 
dered off by himself until the dusk fell, 
when the shadows about the roads be- 
gan to get frightful, and he longed to 
be safe at home beside the fire. But 
the door of the house was locked, and 
some one in the barn had the key; so 
he found a dry corner by the wall, hud- 
died himself up there, and began to look 
at the great cloudless gray sky, against 
which the farm buildings rose in a long 
row. The trees could be counted one 
by one, and he could see the meadow 
below him hoary with the first au- 
tumnal frosts. All was breathlessly 
quiet in the transparent dusk; the barn 
with its light and noise seemed another 
little world shut tightly up, with its 
own life going on in its own way, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a great quiet. 
Berry had one thought in his head— 
how much he would like to get to bed 
now, for it was so cod. 

He crept again to the door of the 
barn, and peeped through a crack. 
Thump, thump, thump—the steps of the 
dancers went round and round, and 
then bursts of laughter came roaring 
out into the night, and some one threw 
down one of the windows for more air, 
and the keen giggle of the fiddles sung 
on above it all. 


Berry turned away. He would go 


back and sit by the wall again. Berry's 
step was shuffling and uncertain, and 
his big head nodded about as he walked 
—a clumsy, piteous figure. No wonder 
they did not want him in there! 

Now he was back beside the wall, 
and the window had been shut. He 
had not many thoughts at any time, but 
a sensation of fear began to pluck at 
his heart, left here alone, out in the 
clear moonless’ night. Something 
might be coming on him; he looked be- 
hind and saw the bank of wood against 
the sky. On one side was the wall, on 
the other a tangle of brambles and 
hemlocks, growing tall among some 
loose stones. Something moved there; 
he watched it, and it moved and moved. 
He went a little nearer to see; it 
stretched, and all the leaves began to 
quiver. Berry’s heart was beating so 
fast that he could no longer hear the 
tune they played inside the barn. He 
must get away from this thing. He 
tried to run, but his feet were like 
weights of lead. Then it rose and rose, 
and screeched, and flapped, and gob- 
bled, so that in his agony of terror 
Berry tumbled himself forward 
through the weeds and loose stones 
down into the ditch, where the slime 
pouring over him made him scream 
aloud, and scrambling, dragging him- 
self desperately up, he dashed at the 
door of the barn, while the great tur- 
key-cock, whose rest he had disturbed, 
standing on the heap of stones, bubbled 
after him his angry disdain. 

To be the heroine of the occasion be- 
gins to pall after six hours’ enjoyment 
of that distinction amidst heat and 
noise. There was a lull in the music. 
The dancers sank onto the “forms” and 
wiped their faces, and the bride, in her 
blue merino gown, seated blushing and 
smiling at the head of the long room, 
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began to wish the wedding guests 
would go, for her head ached with the 
noise and the thick air, heavy with 
the fumes of whiskey and tobacco. 

Amidst the general good feeling that 
prevailed, every one—except, perhaps, 
lame Christina, the bridegroom’s aunt 
and housekeeper, who was deprived of 
her employment by this marriage; and 
Janet Macnee, whose brother Elsie had 
jilted for the better match—every one 
considered that Cameron was a happy 
man to get such a wife. Indeed, she 
was very pretty, and capable, and clev- 
er, and come of good people too. There 
was a distinct compliment in the man- 
ner in which the “best man” now rose 
to sing during this pause in the danc- 
ing. He fixed his eyes on the bride as 
be sang— 


Her brow is like the snaw-drift; 
Her neck is like the swan; 

And her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on. 


He was just beginning 
Like dew on the gowans lying, 


when there came a crash at the door, 
followed by a chorus of exclamation; 
a current of cold night air swept into 
the room as the door flew open, and 
Berry, uttering a shrill, fearful cry, his 
clothes dripping with ooze and slime, 
came stumbling in among the wedding 
guests. His stupid face was drawn 
with terror, and he kept grasping at 
some invisible thing in front of him, 
until he sank back, dazzled all of a sud- 
den by the bright lights and the crowd 
about him. He would have fallen if 
Janet Macnee had not caught him up. 
“Losh, losh!” she muttered, and a dead 
silence fell through the room. Janet 
wore her best black silk gown that 
night, and now the mud was all over 
it. But she lifted the boy onto her lap. 
“Stand back and let the creater get 
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breath—he’s a’most awa’,” she _ said, 
propping the big head upon her arms; 
then lifting him up like a baby she 
moved nearer to the bride. 

“It’s yer step-son, Mistress Cameron, ” 
she said in a low voice. (ilsie’s con- 
duct to her brother got its payment 
then.) 

The people around nudged each other, 
looking expressively at the bride as she 
bent over the boy, holding her skirt al- 
most unconsciously out of the way 
(blue merino soils so easily). Berry 
opened his eyes and looked at her. She 
saw the white vacant face, the open 
mouth, the bloodshot eyes, the mis- 
shapen limbs hanging limply from Mrs. 
Macnee’s arm, and as he lifted one of 
his coarse, cold hands to touch hers— 
on which glittered the new wedding- 
ring—she snatched it away, turning to 
her husband with a shudder. 

“Oh, John,” she said piteously, “the 
bairn’s got a fricht—he’d better be pit 
til his bed.” 

“T'll take him hame wi’ me,” said 
Janet drily. “We've no far tae gang, 
an’ Donald’ll carry him fine. Ye’ll no 
be wantin’ him the nicht, Mistress Cam- 
eron?” 

She wrapped the child in a shawl, 
and turned to the door. Berry seemed 
confused and frightened still, and 
though Janet questioned him several 
times on his way home, he gave no in- 
telligible reply. 

“He’s never been richt i’ the mind, 
but he’s waur nor I thocht,” she said 
to Donald after she had put the child 
to bed. “Maybe Elsie’ll no be sae weel 
aff aifter a’—the evil eye was on her 
the nicht—lame Kirsty’s no a body I'd 
like tae cross—she micht nae hae done 
sae ill tae tak’ oor Peter aifter a’ 
—she’s got a braw son tae stairt wi’, 
ony hoo.” 

Berry wakened out of his first sleep 
with a start. It was nearly two o’clock 
in the morning, and the fiddlers were 
passing on their way home. 
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II. 


Here was a very pretty young wom- 
an, just married to one of the steadiest, 
most respected men in the countryside, 
wishing to do her best, and make him 
a good wife—but here also was Berry, 
poor Berry, who, when the house was 
as neat as could be, and Elsie sitting 
in state waiting for a neighbor to look 
in, would trail, all slush and dirt, across 
the spotless floor to spit on the fender, 
and gabble vacantly when he was 
spoken to. And as time went on, mat- 
ters, as they generally do in a home 
trial, got worse. With Elsie’s own 
brown, bright-eyed baby in the cradle, 
was it pleasant to have the stranger 
lady who called one day inquire com- 
passionately, ““What is the matter with 
your eldest little boy?” 

And grievances grew, like Jack’s 
beanstalk, when they are planted in 
one’s own garden. This one became 
bigger than ever when the second baby 
had arrived, and when, on the day of 
the baptism, just as the minister was 
deep in prayer, with every one in the 
room so solemn, the idiot, standing be- 
hind the door, suddenly pulled out the 
concertina to its fullest length. 

Could Elsie like that? Could she, 
who was young still, and thought a 
man could love but one, like to see the 
photograph of the first wife—the one 
done in Glasgow, showing her sitting 
with Berry as a baby on her knee-- 
hanging always on the wall in front of 
her, to remind her every day that she 
was only the second? 

Berry had been sent to school on 
trial for a day or two; but the master 
soon told them it was no use; he could 
never learn; so that instead of being 
sent off in the morning like other chil- 
dren, and only returning at five o’clock 
—for the schoolhouse lay two miles off 
from the moor—he was always there, 
loitering about the door, muttering to 
himself, or sitting opposite to Elsie at 
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meal-times, when he would spill every 
second mouthful that he tried to get 
into his poor open mouth. Elsie soon 
put a stop to this, however. 

“It makes me fair sick,” she said. 
“Tl give him his food when we're 
through, John,” and she did always. 
He got plenty to eat and drink. 

It was quite hopeless to try to keep 
him clean, for he would be forever 
with the ducks, ploutering about at the 
“spout.” 

At the Sunday school, where Miss 
Mackenzie was very patient, he was 
allowed to stay, and Elsie had a gleam 
of hope that he might learn something 
after all when she heard him mumble, 


On then to glorry-run, 
Be a-crown-an’-kingdom won; 


but it was all he could ever repeat of 
that or any other lesson. 

Elsie tried very hard to be very kind 
to him at first. When she married she 
held in her mind some idea of what 
a step-mother ought to be; but practice, 
with the most of us, means the slow 
disintegration of the ideal, and Elsie’s 
crumbled quickly. He did not mind 
being scolded, for unless your voice 
was very high and harsh, he did not un- 
derstand, so she got into the habit of 
giving him a tap on the head, some- 
times briskly when he would keep 
standing beside her baking-board; or 
a slap—a light slap—now and then if 
he tumbled things over; and she would 
push him aside with impatience when 
he came trailing, trailing “amongst her 
feet,” asking some pointless question 
for the hundredth time. This was all 
trying enough; but it was really after 
her own children were born that it be- 
came unbearable, for strangers would 
ask why she did not send her eldest boy 
to school? 

John came home one night when the 
second baby was a few weeks olu, and 
found her sitting by the cradle crying. 
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Then for the first time she told him 
what she felt. 

“It’s the shame of it,” she sobbed, 
“that onybody should take the likes uf 
him for my bairn, an’ Johnny sae well 
grown an’ sae quick at the uptak, an’ 
the vaby—” She looked down at the 
warm waxen face of the infant in its 
healthy sleep. ‘The sicht o’ him fears 
me whiles. He'll stand glowerin’ at 
the bairn, an’ talkin’ a’ the while, an’ 
ye’ll no ken a wurd he’s sayin’. The 
bairn’s like tae scream whiles when 
he’ll poke yon great heid intil the 
cradle, an’ no wonder either.” 

John puffed at his pipe and moved im- 
patiently. He had not known quite 
how badly matters stood between Ber- 
ry and his step-mother. Involuntarily 
as she spoke his eyes wandered from 
the cradle, and rested on the faded 
photograph that hung on the wall be- 
side the fireplace. 

Elsie watched his glance, and she felt 
that her opportunity was at hand. Ris- 
ing softly from her low chair, she put 
her hand on his shoulder, and, so sweet, 
so pretty, looked down into his face. 
His eyes grew soft as they met hers. 

“I'd be easier like, John,” she said 
gently, letting her eyelashes droop as 
she spoke, “if ye’d just pit away yon 
picture. It’s aye lookin’ at me wher- 
ever I gae, an’—an’—Berry’s no sense, 
I’m sure, to ken who it is.” 

“No more he has,” said her husband 
shortly, and moved his face away that 
she might not see his expression. 
“Would ye grudge her the picter on 
yer wa’, lassie?” he asked at length. 

“No me. I’m no grudgin’ her naeth- 
ing that’s hers; but ye may think what 
ye like.” She sat down again by the 
cradle. “I hae my ain bairns,” she 


said, and lifted her baby and rocked it 
to and fro. 

She did not look again at her husband 
only in the long silence that fell be- 
tween them she drew two or three slow 
sighs. 


The clock ticked away; the 
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cradle rocked softly; and the green 
twigs on the fire began to bubble and 
hiss as the flames came near them. 
The man sat silent till half an hour had 
passed. Then he rose, and stretching 
out his long arm, he took down the 
little photograph. Elsie did not turn 
her head. He held it in his hand look- 
ing at it. She glanced round for a mo- 
ment, and then buried her face in the 
cradle, cooing to the child. 

“Will that please ye?” he asked. 

Elsie made no reply. 

He went slowly across the room to 
the big chest of drawers that was filled 
with clothing, from amongst which he 
took a handkerchief, and wrapping it 
carefully about the little picture, he 
laid it back in the drawer. Then he 
looked round at Elsie. Her head was 
bent over the cradle. He opened the 
door, and shambled into the yard. 
“Ways o’ women,” he muttered to him- 
self. 

As the door closed behind him, Elsie 
lifted up her face. “Thae men,” she 
said expressively. 


III. 


Berry found himself, after the arrival 
of the second baby, a good deal occu- 
pied in taking care of Johnny, who at 
first, of course, had been considered 
much too precious to be allowed out of 
Elsie’s sight. Berry had always shown 
a curious fondness for the little boy 
ever since he first began to creep about 
the floor, for when he was in the cradle 
Berry was never permitted to touch 
him; when the child began to move 
about on his hands and knees, Berry, 
too, would get down on the floor, and 
with foolish laughter and meaningless 
gestures, make his clumsy efforts to 
amuse. He let Johnny tumble over 
him, pull his hair, slap him, do any- 
thing he pleased with him, and the 
child soon discovered that Berry was 
a more bidable play-fellow than the cat, 























and did not scratch. So when Elsie had 
her hands full with the new baby, she 
found it very convenient to make Berry 
look after Johnny, and he carried out 
this, the only duty that he had ever 


known,with strange fidelity. Nothing 
else would keep him from messing 
about in the mud and water by the 
spout; but if Elsie put Johnny’s hand 
in his, telling him to ‘‘mind the bairn,” 
he would pass hours at a time, on the 
safe, dry ground before the uoor, play- 
ing muddled little games with stones, 
games in which Johnny was always the 
teacher; allowing Johnny to “play 
horses,’ Berry always the horse. He 
had no jealousy of the little boy, and 
though the one thing that he liked best 
in the world was to stand at night be- 
tween his father’s knees and watch 
the fire blazing, and get warmed 
through and through, he never seemed 
to mind when Johnny, as was often the 
case, occupied the coveted position, and 
he was left to creep away into the cor- 
ner next the door, where only a faint 
degree of heat could penetrate. He 
was intensely susceptible to cold, per- 
haps because his thin blood ran torpid- 
ly, and he had not the wits to jump 
about and warm himself like other 
children. As the nights drew on to 
frost he used to shiver almost continu- 
ously, so that it made Elsie quite un- 
comfortable to look at him, and she 
would sigh to herself in the morning, 
as he steod chittering in the door-way 
—a pitiful object, with his ungainly 
head and cold swollen hands. 

As Johnny grew older, he managed to 
make Berry understand more than 
other people did. It was Johnny, and 
not Miss Mackenzie, who taught him 
to reply “Jesus” to every question that 
they asked him at the Sunday :chool, 
an answer which did wonderfully well, 
and gained him admission along with 
the others to the treat at Christmas 
time. 

The smaller boys at the treat were 
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all seated on the benches to the front, 
and as Berry had come to take care of 
Johnny, he was seated there too. He 
sat with one hand in Johnny’s, the 
other grasping his orange, gazing in a 
kind of trance at the beautiful pictures 
that passed and repassed across the 
darkness at the end of the room, where 
Miss Mackenzie was showing the slides 
of a magic lantern. 

When a picture of Queen Victoria, 
very richly dressed in her coronation 
robes, was on view, the superintendent 
asked who it was, and Berry’s voice, 
shrill above the others, made his inva- 
riable reply. The little ones beside him 
burst into uncontrollable laughter, and 
Miss Mackenzie, shocked by the pro- 
fanity, sternly demanded who had said 
it. An angry juvenile teacher, not 
clearly understanding who it was, and 
not seeing Berry’s poor face in the 
darkness, lifted him forward and 
turned him out at the door, without his 
orange. So he went home alone, sob- 
bing and slobbering, quite unaware of 
his offence. Miss Mackenzie tried her 
best next day to explain about it to El- 
sie—how they could not let the other 
children begin to laugh at such a reply, 
and so on. 

“Johnny, for all he’s that wee, was 
fair affronted, mem,” Elsie answered. 
Long afterwards she perhaps remem- 
bered the hard words with which she 
received Berry when he came back by 
himself in disgrace, having, as she 
thought, forsaken his trust, and left 
Johnny to find his way home alone. 

“I wadna leave him—I wadna leave 
him,” sobbed Berry. “They pit me 
oot,”—that had only made matters 
worse. 


IV. 


The village school was reopened early 
in January, and Elsie made up her 
mind to send Johnny there for the first 
time. She did not like to see him con- 
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stantly playing about with Berry, and 
though he was young enough to go 
such a distance, he was so quick and 
keen at learning for his age that she 
felt he ought to be with other boys, not 
all day long with a half-witted creature 
like his step-brother. 

The schoolhouse lay about two miles 
over the moor, and she could not take 
him herself because of leaving the 
baby, so she gave Berry very strict 
charge concerning him. He was to go 
the whole way, not to loiter or to stop. 
He was to wait till the school came out 
and take Johnny home. “Go wi’ him, 
an’ be sure ye bring him back. Ye can 
show him the way; it’s all ye’re good for,” 
she said, giving Johnny’s coat a final 
pull before they started. Her mind was 
still vexed by Berry’s last disgrace, 
and she was scarcely aware of how 
sharply she spoke; she was anxious, 
too, for it was a long way for her little 
boy, and the sky looked dark and 
threatening. Berry looked at her blank- 
ly, as if he did not understand. 

“Ye’ll mind no tae come back yer 
lane this time,” she repeated. “Bring 
him back—it’s all ye’re good for.”’ 

Berry fixed his expressionless eyes on 
her for a moment, then he took John- 
ny’s hand, and turned humbly away. 

She watched them go slowly on to- 
gether till the road dipped down to the 
moor, and they were hidden behind 
the ridge. 


Vv. 


The hours that he spent outside the 
door, in the little porch of the school- 
house, where he could hear the buzz 
of voices inside, and the occasional 
drumming of the master’s hand upon 
the desk, were very long hours to Ber- 
ry, but he did not dare to move away. 
It began to get terribly cold. He 


watched the low winter sun, pale as 
straw, sink and sink further down .he 
sky. Strange flights of birds flew twit- 
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tering above in the darkening atmos- 


phere, and the noise of a little burn 
that ran beside the door grew more dis- 
tinct, until at last it ran with an almost 
metallic tinkle under the freezing grass. 
Berry rubbed his cold hand, swung his 
leaden feet, got up and walked a little 
way, and then came back to his post. 
He was afraid to go far lest the school 
should come out in his absence. 

So cold! but even to his dull wits the 
“bitter sky” did not “bite so nigh” as 
the confused pain that moved in his un- 
certain mind—something about being 
shut out alone when all the other boys 
were in school—about having in some 
way done wrong to Johnny by leaving 
him before. He would not leave John- 
ny alone; he would sit on there though 
it was so cold. 

When the sun, now red like crimson, 
had dropped upon the heavy rim of 
cloud that lay to the west, and a few 
flakes of snow began idly to flutter 
down upon the hard ground, the school- 
door opened, and the children tumbled 
out, shouting into the sharp evening 
air. In the first rush of egress, no one 
noticed Berry sitting in the porch. Then 
Johnny saw him, and called out; and 
then some of the bigger boys, riotous 
with spirits and freedom, made a ring 
round him and danced in a_ circle, 
mocking at his efforts to escape. He 
got hopelessly confused, and just ran 
round and round, always foiled when 
he attempted to creep under the barrier 
of arms that encircled him. At last, 
when the master himself came out, 
and shouted to them crossly that they 
must go home at once for the snow was 
coming, they desisted from the fun, 
and let their victim escape. They scat- 
tered away in groups, leaving Berry 
and Johnny standing alone, for they 
were the only boys whose way lay over 
the moor, and the sound of the young 
voices soon died away. 

In spite of the hour—four in the after- 
noon—an oppressive darkness had fall- 























en over the land; too early for night, 
some sort of unwholesome fellow to the 
dark seemed spreading wings like a 
great bird over the sky. Johnny said 
it was cold, and proudly wrapped him- 
self in his grand red muffler; and Berry 
trudged along beside him anxiously. 
The snow was falling thickly now, and 
the moor looked very gloomy. 

“Div ye think we'll be hame afore it’s 
dark, Berry?” said the little boy at 
length. 

“Aye,” said Berry. “It’s no far.” 

They went as quickly as they could, 
but the snow came ever quicker. At 
first it blew slowly from the east, so 
that only one side of their coats got 
white; then it became finer in quality, 
and fell faster and faster, until it 
danced about them in a blinding white 
spray. 

“I’m feared—it’s that dark,” said 
Johnny. They could now see hardly 
a foot before them. “Are we near 
hame noo, Berry?” he asked again. He 
was beginning to be very tired; they 
seemed to have gone such a long way. 

Berry suddenly stumbled on some- 
thing, and looked up at him. “Hoo's 
there a wa’ here?” he asked. 

Johnny took his arm and pulled him 
round. “Ye’ve gone the wrang road,” 
he cried. “Yon’s no the way we came.” 
The little boy was the quicker of the 
two, you see. 

“Oo aye, so we hae,” said Berry, obey- 
ing the push, and turning round to gaze 
into the white obscurity. They plunged 
forward again, and went on steadily for 
some time, though now the snow was 
so deep, and the wind blew it in such 
stifling clouds against their faces, that 
their progress became very slow. 

“I’m wantin’ hame; I’m feared, Ber- 
ry.” Johnny had begun to cry. 

“Whisht, wnisht,” said Berry, putting 
his arm round him. “It’s hame, hame 
we're gaen.” He led the little boy 
stumblingly forwards. 

Johnny began to choke with the bitter 


, 
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and 


white dust that filled his eyes 
mouth. He could hear Berry mutter 
to himself the same words, “It’s hame, 


” 


hame.” Then they both sank deep into 
a bog-hole. Berry was out first and 
dragged Johnny after him, now shiver- 
ing and crying. Before them the snow 
was drifted so deep that they could 
scarcely move. “It’s hame,” Berry be- 
gan to mumble. Then the little boy 
pulled at his arm, calling into his ear: 

“It’s no hame—it’s the wrang road; an’ 
yer a fule—yer no’ wise. Um wantin’ 
hame; I’m wantin’ ma mither.” And 
he sank down into the snow by Berry’s 
side sobbing and choking, and hid his 
face in Berry’s sleeve. 

“Yer a fule—yer no’ wise”—the ~-ords 
penetrated slowly into Berry’s mind. 

He staggered again to his feet and 
pulled Johnny along with him a few 
yards further, but it was of no use. He 
could not carry the little boy, and he 
was too exhausted to go any further 
without help. The snow was numbing 
and blinding Berry; but all his mind 
had now centred on the one idea—to 
take care of Johnny, and not again in- 
cur his step-mother’s anger by ieaving 
him behind. He struggled out of his 
coat and wrapped it round Johnny. The 
sting of redoubled cold on his own back 
and arms roused him for a moment. 

“Ye manna cry, laddie,” he said, 
wrapping him as closely as he could. 
They had sunk down together against 
a large stone; it seemed to give some 
protection from the storm. 

“A’m cold—cold—cold,” sobbed John- 


ny, then raising his head he = said: 
“shout, Berry, shout, they'll maybe 
hear.” 


Clouds and clouds of snow swept 
across the moor. Gazing out before 
them, they could see nothing but a vor- 
tex of whirling white confusion. Over- 
head the black tempestuous sky showed 
every here and there when, for a mo- 
ment, the snow-clouds were driven 
apart by the wind. ' 
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Berry sat up and shouted as loudly as 
he could; Johnny joined in with a shrill 
ery. The wind took the feeble voices 
and carried them away into the wild 
white cloud. 

“Shout again, Berry,” said the little 
boy, and Berry shouted loudly. No one 
answered, only a sheep bleated a faint 
reply. 

“I’m near dead,” said Johnny; “ye’ve 
ta’en the wrang road.” He could 
searcely speak for cold. Berry silently 
fumbled away at his shabby little vest; 
he took it off and rolled it round John- 
ny’s legs. Then a great blast of wind 
came roaring over the moor, and swept 
the snow higher and _ higher, till it 
broke over them in a suffocating pow- 
dery wave. 

“Whisht, whisht, are ye no’ warm noo?” 
said Berry. 


About noon on the following day, the 
men who had gone out to seek for the 
boys came to a standstill as the dogs 
began to scrape and search for some- 
thing in the deepest drift. 

The storm had long since abated, 
and the winter sun shone in an un- 
clouded sky, pouring its light over the 
immaculate slopes of snow which the 
violence of the storm had piled like bil- 
lows above the gentle undulations of 
the moor. Across such a pavement, so 
white and glistening, some heavenly 
vision might have floated from the 
blue. 
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‘+ Sin Has a Sin on Either Arm.” 


The men raised their hands involun- 
tarily to shield their eyes from the 
blinding radiance as they looked. There 
was breathless silence for a few mo- 
ments whilst fhe dogs hurried to and 
fro, scraping, with short gasps, every 
here and there. “She’s on the scent 
noo,” cried one man, and the collie be- 
gan to yelp and shiver with excitement. 
There was a great drift piled up against 
a great stone, and they began to shovel 
the snow away—worked hard for a mo- 
ment or two, and then stopped sudden- 
ly, and stood around in silence. 

“Lord! Lord!” said the father, drop- 
ing on his knees. 

The two boys lay huddled up beside 
the stone, Johnny under a heap of 
soaked clothing that was rolled and 
piled above him. He stirred slightly, 
and drew a deep breath as they uncov- 
ered his face. But beside him lay the 
idiot boy, dead and naked—one rigid 
hand still holding the clothes that he 
had heaped over Johnny. 

There was not a rag of clothing left 
to cover the poor mis-shapen body, and 
the men who stood around looked for a 
moment at the unsightly limbs that 
death had not been kind to; then, with 
one accord, as if ashamed, each man 
turned his face away. 

But as their eyes fell again upon the 
bewildering whiteness of the snow- 
covered plain, they had, perhaps, some 
vision also of that awful unalterable 
Love, whose face we may not see. 

Mary Findlater. 





“SIN HAS A SIN ON EITHER ARM.” 


‘Who knocks so loud? 


‘A little lonely sin. 


‘Slip through,’ we answer, and all Hell is in. 
Frederick Langbridge. 

















Literature in Captivity. 


LITERATURE IN CAPTIVITY. 


Although we may be inclined to 
admit that stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage, 
we may still doubt whether they 
make a commodious or enviable study. 
There are certain conventional 
frames in which we like to pic- 
ture our authors, and a_ four-square 
dungeon is not one of these. “It makes 
such a difference where you read,” says 
Whitman somewhere (and Lamb be- 
fore him) with some force. Surely it 
should make quite as great a difference 
where you write. But both of these 
propositions admit of so many excep- 
tions that one. hardly knows whether 
to call the exception the rule, and the 
rule the exception, or to leave the state- 
ment as it stands. “You may put my 
body in prison,” said Epictetus, “but 
my mind not even Zeus can overpow- 
er.” It takes more than bodily confine- 
ment to curb the freedom of the imagi- 
nation; and often from the most de- 
pressing surroundings has come a work 
over which the shades of the prison- 
house have failed to cast even a tem- 
porary gloom. 


“Virgil, though cherished in courts, 
Relates but a splenetic tale: 

Cervantes revels and sports, 
Although he writ in a jail.” 


The tradition that Farquhar’s verses 
enshrine is fast going the way of all 
traditions. That Cervantes was im- 
prisoned in a cellar in Argamasilla, La 
Mancha, is perfectly true. The cellar 
remains to this day, and draws Cervan- 
tist pilgrims to itself as to a little Mec- 
ca, but that worthy’s last biographer 
will not allow us any longer to cherish 
the belief that “Don Quixote” was ac- 
tually written there. Yet, even as he 
destroys the legend that still clings to 


that underground cell, he admits that 
in that place the idea of the book was 
first conceived; so the story is not so 
far wrong after all. Sheridan declared 
his comedy finished before he had writ- 
ten a single scene, and we may still, 
in a manner of speaking hold that “Don 
Quixote” was at least partially writ- 
ten in the cellar, although in his re- 
treat the author may have been dénied 
the use of pen and ink. 

So far as absolute qui-t, solitude, con- 
tinued leisure and freedom from inter- 
ruption are concerned, a prison un- 
doubtedly approaches the perfect resi- 
dence for an industrious writer, and so 
long as the confinement is not physical- 
ly painful or distressing, there is much 
to be said for it. Many great writers 
and artists have practically imprisoned 
themselves when engaged on great un- 
dertakings. Michael Angelo used to 
cut himself off from the world when he 
was evolving some specially high con- 
ception, and justified his seclusion by 
declaring that Art wus a jealous mis- 
tress, requiring the whole and entire 
man. Harrington, of the “Oceana.” 
Descartes, and even Macaulay, similar- 
ly immured themselves from interrup- 
tion. Victor Hugo, working at “Notre 
Dame,” writing against time to ap- 
pease the ire of his publisher, carried 
the idea to the verge of absurdity. He 
procured a “great gray knitted woollen 
wrapper” that shrouded him from head 
to foot, and then locked up his clothes 
so that he might not yield to the temp- 
tation to go out. For five months he 
maintained his voluntary incarceration. 


“In truth the prison 
doom 
Ourselves no prison is.” 


into which we 


The monastic enthusiasts to whom 


Wwe owe so many treasures of art and 
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literature endured hardships of appli- 
cation and confinement, compared to 
which Hugo’s experience appears but 
momentary. Their cloisteral separa- 
tion was lifelong, but that gave them 
only the more leisure for their work. 
They could enjoy to the full that love 
of solitude which is said to be natural 
to men of genius. They might com- 
mand either the “imperfect” solitude or 
the “sympathetic.” They always had 
plenty of time for meditation before 
composition, and in the engrossment 
of their chosen occupations they never 
thought of fretting “at their convent's 
narrow room.” 

The essence of imprisonment, how- 
ever, lies in its involuntariness, and in 
an unwilling prisoner one does not ex- 
pect to find a hermit-like contentment 
with his cell; nevertheless, the flow of 
thought that solitude encourages and 
the necessity for beguiling tedious days 
have been the means of producing 
books without number, some of them, 
it is true, mere monuments of indus- 
try, but others showing in a striking 
degree how independent the mind can 
sometimes be of the shell it inhabits. 
The same reason that induces one cap- 
tive to scratch his name on his dun- 
geon wall leads another to relieve his 
strained feelings by composition, a 
common, melancholy interest thus at- 
taching itself to the half-effaced in- 
scriptions in the Beauchamp Tower, 
and to the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” There 
are few of our old gaols but can furnish 
examples of prison literature. Impris- 
onment in the Tower of London too 
often meant “close” confinement, the 
terms of which forbade the use of writ- 
ing materials, but this was not always 
the case. Raleigh was free to write his 
“History of the World” during ‘his 


long sojourn there, and had sufficient 
liberty of intercourse with the outside 
world to get other choice pens to help 
him in his work. The course of nearly 
thirteen years imprisonment did not 
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break his spirit—witness the events 
that fill the space between his release 
and his execution—but the dead sense 
of separation from the world gave a 
melancholy resignation to his style 
when he thought of his book going into 
that outer air from which he had been 
so long debarred: “The general accept- 
ance can yield me no other profit at 
this time than doth a fair sunshine day 
to a seaman after shipwreck; and the 
contrary no other harm than an out- 
rageous tempest after theport at- 
tained.” There is a story, though gen- 
erally discredited, that in 1386 Chaucer 
suffered imprisonment in the Tower for 
participation in the perturbed political 
events of the time, and that there he 
consoled himself by writing “The Tes- 
tament of Love,” in some sort of imi- 
tation of the ‘‘Consolations of Philoso- 
phy,” which Boéthius had written to 
ease his own captivity. In the Tower 
also, during the imprisonment with 
which Charles I. rewarded his patriot- 
ism, Sir John Eliot wrote a treatise on 
the Monarchy of Man; and half a cen- 
tury later, William Penn, for street- 
preaching, was confined to the same 
and then wrote his “No 
Cross, No Crown.” The Duke of Or- 
leans, taken prisoner at Agincourt, 
amused himself in his durance by writ- 
ing. poetry, and also at the same time 
another distinguished foreigner—for 
the Scots were foreigners then—James, 
afterwards James I. of Scotland, was 
beguiling his solitude with song in an- 
other English fortress. Intercepted on 
his way to France, while still a boy, 
he was imprisoned in Windsor Castle 
for many years. One morning he was 
bewailing his loss of liberty:— 


stronghold, 


“Bewailing in my chamber thus alone, 
Despaired of all joy and remedy”— 


when through a window in his 
tower he saw the Lady Joan Beaufort 
walking in the prison garden — 


























“The fairest and the freshest younge 
flower 
That e’er I saw.” 


With this lady he promptly fell in 
love, and recorded the progress of his 
passion in a poem called “The King’s 
Quhair,”much oftener prated of than 
read. It is refreshing to remember, 
while dealing with a subject so gloomy 
as prisons, that James gained both his 
liberty and his love, though a sadder 
fate than anything he had experienced 
at English hands awaited him in his 
native land. Windsor Castle was also 
the unsought abode of Sir Robert How- 
ard in 1657, and he, too, passed his 
time largely in composition. Unfortu- 
nately his prison windows gave 
glimpses of no Court ladies. He wrote 
his 


without a flame, and naturally 
poems have neither savor nor salt. 
A little earlier another Royalist 


knight and poet was languishing in 
parliamentary prison. In 1641 William 
Davenant, Shakespeare’s godson, was 
accused of being party to a plot to 
bring the army to London for the 
King’s protection, and to sap its adhe- 
sion to the Parliament. Sir John Suck- 
ling, another poet, was mixed up in this 
affair. (Poets were allowed to be poli- 
ticians in those days, though it must be 
confessed they gained but little glory 
in that doubtful field.) Davenant fled. 
He was stopped at Feversham and sent 
back to London, but was liberated on 
bail. Again he tried to get away, and 
again he was arrested in Kent; subse- 
quently, however, he contrived to evade 
his captors and joined the Queen in 
France. He served in several cam- 
paigns, received the honor of knight- 
hood for services at the siege of Glou- 
cester, and on the fall of the King re- 
tired again to France. But Charles's 
restless consort had another mission for 
him. He was appointed to conduct an 
expedition of French emigrants to Vir- 
ginia. Their vessel started, but scarce- 
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ly had she left the shores of Normandy 
when she fell into the hands of an Eng- 
lish ship in the services of the Parlia- 
ment. Davenant, as a known adherent 
of the Stuarts, who had slipped through 
the fingers of the authorities once al- 


ready, was safely lodged in Cowes 
Castle, and seems to have been in dan- 
ger of his life. 

He was not very much affected by 
his fears, but set himself at once to 
take advantage of his unexpected leis- 
ure. During his stay in France he had 
finished the first two books of an heroic 
poem; he now proceeded with the com- 
position of a third. When he was half 
way through his task he wrote: “ ’Tis 
high time to strike sail and cast anchor, 
though I have run but half my course, 
when at the helm I am threatened with 
death; who, though he can visit me but 
once, seems troublesome; and even in 
the innocent may beget such a gravity 
as diverts the music of verse.” It will 
be noticed that his recent brief naval 
experience had been enough to give a 
salt-water flavor to his metaphors. But 
he was not in a mood to get on with 
“Gondibert.” Theophilus Cibber men- 
tions a letter from Davenant in Cowes 
Castle to Hobbes, in which the poet 
gives his friend some particulars of the 
progress he is making with his third 
book, and offers some criticism on the 
heroic style of poetry. “But why,” 
says he, “should I trouble you or my- 
self with these thoughts when I am 
pretty certain I shall be hanged next 
week?” Clearly these were not the 
conditions for comfortable composition, 
even in the heroic vein. Things grew 
worse before they became better. In 
1651 he was removed to the Tower, an 
ominous change; but the next time we 
see him he is at large once more, 
owing his liberty, undoubtedly, to 
the intervention of some one with 
influence in Parliamentary quar- 
ters, probably—for there seems no 


reason in this case to cast discredit on 
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the long established story “related to 
Richardson (the painter) upon the au- 
thority of Pope, who received it from 
Betterton, the protéyé of Davenant’— 
probably to the good offices of Milton. 
We are so accustomed to surrender, 
with as much resignation as we may, 
long-cherisued anecdotes and tradition- 
al history, that we feel we owe a debt 
of gratitude to some person or persons 
unknown for that we have not been 
shaken in the pleasing belief that the 
Laureate of the Martyr King owed his 
life on this occasion to the Latin Sec- 
retary of the greatest of that monarch’s 
foes. It makes the story completer, 
and adds to it an air of poetical justice 
to learn that at the Restoration Sir 
William had an opportunity of repay- 
ing this kindness, and that it was large- 
ly due to his intercession that Milton es- 
caped the spite of the exultant cour- 
tiers. 

In the revolutionary changes of the 
middle of the 17th century, when a pa- 
per war went on side by side with the 
more deadly struggle, the prisons were 
much in request, filled alternately with 
partisans of either side, who, when 
they had the chance, continued their 
wranglings and protestations even in 
confinement. Men were very much in 
earnest then, and a matter of a few 
feet of masonry and certain barred ap- 
proaches made but little difference to 
the enthusiast of liberty. Of this fer- 
vid type there is no better example 
than the Puritan Prynne. An Oxford 
graduate and a barrister, he was no 
vulgar and illiterate libeller, as_ too 
often he is carelessly considered, but 
the vices of his time served from an 
early age to inflame his mind to a 
pitch of indignation that made his pen 
one of the most voluminous that writer 
ever held, and induced Butler to ad- 
dress him as “Thou perpetual Scribe, 
Pharisee and Hypocrite, born to the 
destruction of paper, and most unchris- 
tian effusion of ink: thou Egyptian 
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taskmaster of the press, and unmerci- 
ful destroyer of goose quills.” It was 
inevitable that sooner or later he should 
come into conflict with the authorities, 
and the publication of his “Histrio-Mas- 
tix’”’ provided a convenient excuse. In 
this book, which had been some years 
in maturing, he denounced stage plays 
with great vehemence, but above all 
did the idea of female actors irritate 
him, and upon them he was specially 
severe. It so happened that a little be- 
fore the publication of this onslaught 
a masque had been performed at Court 
in which Queen Henrietta Maria had 
borne a part, and it was decided to tor- 
ture Prynne’s references into an attack 
upon Her Majesty. The poor man was 
brought before the Star Chamber, and 
after a year’s delay, passed of course 
in prison, there was pronounced upon 
him one of the most flagitious sen- 
tences ever decreed even by that vile 
Court. He was doomed to imprison- 
ment for life, fined five thousand 
pounds, twice pilloried; his book was 
burned by the common hangman, he 
was expelled from his University, de- 
graded from the Bar, and deprived of 
his ears. The Court intended his to be 
an exemplary sentence, and they were 
not disposed to undue leniency. 

Soon after the trial Noy, the Attor- 
ney-General, who had conducted the 
prosecution, died, and from the Fleet 
Prison Prynne issued a tract entitled “A 
Divine Tragedy lately acted, or a Col- 
lection of Sundry Memorable Examples 
of God’s Judgment upon Sabbath- 
Breakers,” Noy figuring as one of the 
horrible examples. Nor was this the 
only work to which he turned his abun- 
dant leisure. All kinds of subjects en- 
gaged his thought, especially—as_ be- 
fitted one who considered himself in 
great measure Laud’s peculiar victim— 
the questions of Episcopacy, and the 
Book of Sports; pamphlets streamed 
from the prison with great regularity, 
until at last one more than usually vio- 

















lent goaded his captors into bringing 
him for the second time before the 
dread Chamber. Again he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life and 
fined, and again their barbarity would 
have spent itself upon his ears, had 
nature in the meanwhile supplied the 
deficiency themselves had created. As 
it was, they commanded that the hang- 
man should eradicate whatever slight 
“parings” of ear had escaped his knife 
in 1634, and further that the contuma- 
cious pamphleteer should be branded 
on the cheek with the letters S. L. (Se- 
ditious Libeller). As he went back to 
his cell, Prynne turned a couplet in 
which the burned letters were made to 
stand for Stigmata Laudis. What a 
spirit the man had! What could they 
do with a man like that? The only way 
to keep him silent was to forbid the use 
of pen and ink—which was done. He 
was also shifted to Carnarvon Castle, 
and later into Jersey, where a liberal 
governor mitigated his penalty and al- 
lowed him once again to wield his be- 
loved quill, but not on controversial or 
theological matters. Thus excluded 
from his legitimate sphere, yet perfect- 
ly unable to resist the writing spirit 
that possessed him, he turned his atten- 
tion to rhyme; the prison and the medi- 
tations of his own restless brain sup- 
plied him with materials, and his unex- 
ampled industry did the rest. Although 
after his release Prynne attacked Laud 
with great, if not unnatural, bitterness, 
he kept a kindly recollection of Mount 
Orgueil Castle, and when its genial gov- 
ernor, Sir Philip Carteret, was indicted 
as a malignant, he was successfully de- 
fended by his old prisoner. 

Prynne seems to have been a true ir- 
reconcilable, for just after Pride’s 
Purge he was again imprisoned, this 
time for his opposition to the Indepen- 
dents. During his brief captivity at 
this time he contrived to print a con- 
demnation of the proposed trial of the 
King, and a statement of his own case 
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and that of his fellow-prisoners. Final- 
ly, in 1650, it was found necessary tv 
incarcerate him once more. He was 
offered his liberty if he would promise 
to do nothing against the Government, 
but he refused, and was not released 
until 1653. Prisons and pamphlets sum 
up his life. He wrote nearly two hun- 
dred works—a sheet, says Wood, for 
every day of his life. At the Restora- 
tion he resumed his acquaintance with 
the Tower, for, surely, in a mischievous 
mood, Charles II. made him Keeper of 
the Records at a salary of £500 a year. 

The Fleet Prison, which harbored 
Prynne for so long, has seen a melan- 
choly succession of writers within its 
walls. Lord Surry was there twice, 
once for an offence so unpoetical as ju- 
venile swashbuckling in the streets at 
night and breaking windows with bolts 
from a cross-bow. Nash, for umbrage 
taken at his “Isle of Dogs,” was there 
also for a short space; and Donne also, 
most extraordinary of Elizabethans, 
for a clandestine marriage with the 
daughter of Sir George More, Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower. His friends and 
fellow-poets, Christopher and Samuel 
Brooke, who had been concerned in the 
consummation of this love-match, were 
imprisoned with him so that they might 
meditate together on the infamy of 
their proceedings. Sir Richard Baker, 
less fortunate, was an inmate for twen- 
ty years, and there compiled his 
“Chronicles of the Kings of England;” 
thither, too, was sent Lilburne—“free- 
born John”—and many another vigor- 
ous pamphleteer of the Stuart tyran- 
ny. Howell was there for some time, 
and wrote a good deal in the prison; 
and in the Fleet for seven dreary years 
did the brilliant Wycherley suffer foul 
eclipse, while his works retained their 
popularity, and went better clad than 
their author. From his retreat he was 
extricated by the bounty of James IL., 
who took pityon the unfortunate drama- 
tist, once so flattered and so gay, paid 
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his debts and pensioned him. The still 
more wretched Savage availed himself 
of the hospitality of this limbo of debt- 
ors, this dingy Alsatia, where the reck- 
less and the unlucky were able to live 
in some sort of security, and set their 
creditors at defiance. Johnson and 
others used to send him a guinea every 
Monday, but incorrigible vagabond that 
he was, he usually spent it before Tues- 
day dawned, and trusted to chance for 
the rest of the week—a type, unhappily, 
of a numerous race of men rendered 
callous by miseries and degradations, 
relieved by the evil debtor-prison sys- 
tem from any greater responsibility 
than was involved in maintaining a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and kept in 
dissolute idleness until inactivity and 
hopelessness had sapped the founda- 
tions of whatever manhood they once 
possessed. Savage, at a later period, 
was confined in Newgate and enjoyed 
himself there more than he had done 
for a long time. He was well treated 
by the keeper of the prison; he had a 
room to ‘himself, and could pursue his 
studies without interruption. In one 
of his letters from Newgate he ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that though 
his person was confined, his mind could 
“expatiate on ample and useful subjects 
with all the freedom imaginable.” He 
continues; “I am now more conversant 
with the Nine than ever, and if, instead 
of a Newgate bird, I may be allowed 
to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, 
sir, I sing very freely in my cage; 
sometimes, indeed, in the plaintive 
notes of the nightingale; but at others, 
in the cheerful strains of the lark.” 
Six months later he died in prison. 
Modern times have tempered the hor- 
rors of the political dungeon, and to the 
dens which were held fit for Eliot and 
Prynne no greater contrast could be 
afforded than by the room that Leigh 
Hunt occupied in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol in 1813-1815. Hunt was not alto- 
gether a stranger to prison life, for his 
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father had been a guest of the King's 
Bench during Leigh’s infancy; but this 
time he was a martyr, not a debtor’s 
child. 


“. . . for shewing truth to flattered 
state 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison.” 


For an article in the Examiner of 
12th March, 1812, commenting on the 
conduct of the Prince Regent, and re- 
ferring to him as an Adonis of fifty, 
Hunt was sentenced, with his brother 
John to a fine of £500 and two years’ 
imprisonment. A promise to refrain 
from further concern with the Prince 
might have spared them both their 
money and their liberty, but no such 
word was given by either of them. 
They had the courage of their opinions; 
they were both young and enthusiastic; 
and, besides, prisons were not what 
they had been. This is what Leigh 
Hunt proceeded to do with his quar- 
ters in the Surrey gaol— 


“I papered the walls with a trellis of 
roses; I had the ceiling colored with 
clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds; and 
when my bookcases were set up with 
my busts, and flowers and a pianoforte 
made their appearance, perhaps there 
was not a handsomer room on that 
side the water. I took a _ pleasure, 
when a stranger knocked at the door, 
to see him come in and stare about 
him. The surprise on issuing from 
the Borough and passing through the 
avenues of a jail was dramatic. 
Charles Lamp declared there was no 
other such room except ina fairy 
tale.” 


The little yard outside he transformed 
into a garden planted with flowers and 
young trees. His visitors all allowed 
his flowers to be perfect, and Tom 
Moore, who called on the caged bard 
with Lord Byron, declared that he had 
never seen such heartsease. This was 
playing at prisons with a vengeance! 
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What has a prisoner to do with hearts- 
ease? Hunt must often have placed a 
thoughtful hand upon his neck and 
thanked his stars that it was the first 
gentleman in Europe he had called 
names, and not a Tudor or a Stuart. 
Shelley, in his beautiful scorn of tyran- 
ny wanted to get up a subscription for 
Hunt, and, ignorant of the actual facts, 
pictured him pining in a dungeon “far 
from all that can make life desired,” 
but Keats was nearer the truth when 
he spoke of the consolations that made 
captivity almost sweet— 


“Think you he nought but prison 
walls did see, 


Till, so unwilling, thou unturned’st . 


the key? 
Ah, no! far happier, 
fate! 
In Spenser’s halls he strayed, 
bowers fair, 
Culling enchanted flowers; and he 
flew 
With daring Milton through the fields 
of air: 
To regions of his own his genius 
true 
Took happy flights.” 


nobler was his 


and 


In his garden in fine weather, in his 
room at other times, Hunt wrote «as- 


siduously. He continued to edit the 
Examiner. In more original and im- 
portant composition some of his best 
work was done in the prison. Here 
was written the greater part of the 
“Story of Rimini,” and here, too, ap- 
propriately enough, “The Descent of 
Liberty,” partly, as the author said, 
“to indulge the imagination of one who 
could realize no sights for himself.” 
Some of the verses given to Liberty in 
this poem have, according to Mr. Monk- 
house, more of the true lyrical note, 
and are of a higher strain of fancy 
than Hunt ever attained again. This 
brings us back to the question we 
started with, and the evidence in 
Hunt’s case goes to prove that the op- 
portunity of mental concentration and 
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the absence of all distracting influence 
more than balance the lack of freedom. 
“Sir Fretful” Cumberland wrote “The 
West Indian” in a bare room which 
commanded no better prospect than an 
Irish peat-stack. Goldsmith, when more 
than usually pressed for time and mon- 
ey, used to write in a room practically 
unfurnished, and so avoided distraction. 
On the other hand, we have had it stat- 
ed that a large part of the “Life and 
Death of Jason” was written while 
William Morris was journeying back- 
wards and forwards in the chastened 
Inferno of the Underground Railway; 
but this is balanced by the cell that 
Demosthenes had built underground, 
wherein the philosopher used some- 
times to continue for two or three 
months at a time immersed in study. 
This was a good deal worse than 
Hunt’s easy martyrdom, and to tell the 
truth, that comfortable patriot seems 
to have seen the ludicrous side of his 
situation. for we are told that when he 
went into the large prison yard for ex- 
ercise he would dress himself as if for 
a long walk, put on his gloves, select a 
book, and tell his wife (who shared his 
captivity) not to wait dinner if he 
should be late in returning! 

Silvio Peliico—another poet patriot— 
had no such pleasant tale to tell in “My 
Prisons,” nor were Bunyan’s works— 
those crowning examples of prison lit- 
erature, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“The Holy War,” and “Grace Abound- 
ing’—composed in these surroundings 
of playful luxury. His twelve years in 
Bedford Gaol may have giver him hints 
for the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
but few for the House Beautiful. Here 
in the intervals of his occupation of 
tagging laces, amid the gloom and 
squalor of a provincial prison, and with 
a reference library consisting of the 
Bible and the “Book of Martyrs,” Bun- 
yan wove the unfading allegories which 
have entered into the very spirit and 
nature of Christian England. 
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The Marshalsea Prison is, perhaps, 
generally associated in our minds with 
visions of the airy and genial Micaw- 
ber, of Mr. Dorrit, the Father of the 
Marshalsea, of John Dickens, too, com- 
ing to actual personages, and the little 
Charles. But writers other than the 
embryo novelist have experienced the 
repose of the old prison. There, prob- 
ably, was written that pathetically 
curious letter of Massinger, Field and 
Daborne, begging for an advance of 
five pounds from old Henslowe. The 
old dramatists were, as a rule, tolera- 
bly familiar with the inside of a prison, 
either, as with Jonson, Chapman, Mars- 
ton and Nash, for allusions unpalata- 
ble to thin-skinned Jacks-in-office, or 
for the more ordinary reason of debt. 
The literary reputation in this respect 
was long maintained. Poor Kit Smart 
was in the King’s Bench for debt, and 
died insane within its rules. William 
Crome there wrote the ‘“‘Adventures of 
Dr. Syntax,” and Smollett the “Adven- 
tures of Sir Lancelot Greaves.” It was 
not debt that brought Smollett into the 
King’s Bench, but outspoken criticism 
on the professional conduct of an ad- 
miral. Smollett had just translated 
“Don Quixote,” and his enforced retire- 
ment for three months no doubt sug- 
gested to him that he, also in confine- 
ment, should produce a kind of English 
eighteenth century Quixote, but the re- 
sult goes to show that a prison study 
did not suit his genius. Selden spent 
some time in the Marshalsea (as well 
as in the Tower) and steadily pursued 
his studies and research. It did not 
make much difference to him where he 
wrote, for the imperturbable jurist went 
on as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, and in prison wrote a treatise 
on succession to property among the 
Jews! 

George Wither seems to have been at 
home in several of the Metropolitan 
gaols. He tried the Tower, the Mar- 
shalsea and Newgate, which is certain- 
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ly a liberal allowance, even for a seven- 
teenth century poet. He began with 
the Marshalsea, to which he was con- 
signed, when only twenty-five, for his 
“Abuses Stript and Whipt,” a satire, 
whose objectionable application cannot 
now be traced, but which evidently 
found a weak spot in some one’s ar- 
mor. Wither improved the occasion 
by writing in prison, “The Shepherd’s 
Hunting” (1615), and probably also 
“Fidelia.” For a satire imprisoned by 
a satire—his “Satire to the King’”—he 
is said to have procured his freed»>m. 
His acquaintance with Newgate was 
like to prove more serious. During the 
Civil War he had made himself busy 
on the side of the Parliament in spite 
of his Royalist up-bringing, and natu- 
rally at the Restoration he was an ob- 
ject of displeasure to the party then 
uppermost. His pamphlet, “Vox Vul- 
gi,” was an excuse for lodging him in 
custody, and things would have gone 
hard with him had it not been for the 
action of Sir John Denham, another in- 
stance of poet saving poet’s life, de- 
serving to be put to the credit of a race 
generally regarded as given up to jeal- 
ousy and spleen. Yet, if history lies 
not, Denham’s plea did not exclude an 
attempt to score off the other poet, for 
he begged Charles not to hang him, be- 
eause so long as Wither lived, he (Den 
ham) could not be called the worst poet 
in England. 

Not many years later Newgate had a 
still more remarkable visitant in the 
person of unabashed Defoe, who, first 
in 1703, found that the way of the poli- 
tician under Good Queen Anne was 
hard. He lost his liberty through the 
abuse of a figure of speech, “that dan- 
gerous figure, irony.” In a pamphlet 
entitled “The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” he had adopted the tone of 
a violent High Churchman, bluntly ad- 
vocating the extermination of Dissent 
in the language of bigotry run mad. At 
first the High Church party were in: 
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clined to welcome the anonymous pam- 
phleteer as an ally, and the Dissenters 
felt nervous; but it soon became appar- 
ent that the whole thing was a carica- 
ture, and had been written solely to 
throw ridicule on the High-Fiiers. 
Naturally they failed to see the humor 
of the incident, and being in power they 
offered a reward for the arrest of De- 
foe, who had modestly retired before 
his sudden prominence. His printer 
and publisher being taken, to prevent 
injustice to others the author surren- 
dered, and was duly found guilty of a 
seditious libel, and sentenced to a fine 
of two hundred marks, three exposures 
in the pillory, and imprisonment during 
her Majesty’s pleasure. Between sur- 
render and conviction there issued from 
his prison another tract on Toleration, 
and a little later he composed a “Hymn 
to the Pillory,” which was printed and 
eagerly purchased by the crowds that 
watched him during his penance. His 
audacity might easily have drawn upon 
him the brutality of the street ruffians 
instigated by his enemies, but his 
friends in the populace formed guard 
round him, and the worst missiles that 
reached him were bunches of flowers. 

After his public appearances Defoe 
returned to Newgate and set his pen 
in motion, finding plenty to do in the 
turn that affairs were taking. “A 
Challenge of Peace addressed to the 
whole Nation,” attacking the Church 
party, and several other pamphlets on 
kindred subjects, were the offspring of 
this leisure gained by involuntary ab- 
sence from the brick and pantile busi- 
ness. He also wrote, while still in 
Newgate, an account of the great storm 
of November, 1703, full of cireumstan- 
tial and thrilling details, probably an 
early instance of imaginative journal- 
ism. But in addition to these trifling 
undertakings, he boldly set about the 
establishment of a newspaper, to be is- 
sued twice a week, written entirely by 
himself. He called it A Review of the 
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Affairs of France, a title less restrictive 
than appears at first sight, for, as he 
insisted subsequently, “the affairs of 
France are the affairs of Europe.” The 
first number of the Review was dated 
from Newgate, 19th February, 1704; 
the author was released about six 
months later, and the Review went on 
its way with a vigorous circulation, 
surely one of the most extraordinary, 
if not most valuable or durable, exam- 
ples in the whole realm of prison-born 
literature. Besides the works that De- 
foe actually penned in prison, is it too 
much to suspect that the opportunities 
he had of conversing and mixing with 
the varied crew to whom Newgate then 
gave shelter, provided him with infinite 
studies of the rascality and villainy 
that loom so largely in his novels? De- 
foe was not hyper-sensitive. His im- 
prisonment was not likely to make him 
melancholy. He had no reason to be 
ashamed of his offence, and he was not 
the one to let slip the choice lessons in 
human nature that Newgate was capa- 
ble of teaching. 

Recent political prisoners have few 
of the discomforts of their forerunners. 
The period of their incarceration is ren- 
dered comparatively painless, and per- 
haps more evenly monotonous. And 
they, too, have seized the solace of 
writing as a refuge from ennui. Mr. 
Stead declares that the time he spent 
in prison was the only time he ever 
had for quiet undisturbed work. In the 
same seclusion Edmund Yates found 
time to write his “Reminiscences,” and 
more recently still, Mr. William 
O’Brien his first novel, “When We 
Were Boys.” In the life of a busy jour- 
nalist an interval of absolute rest and 
quiet must be an experience anything 
but unpleasant. He measures time no 
longer by minutes, but by days, a far 
more natural method. If he writes, he 
writes not in competition with time, 
but upon reflection. His thoughts have 
leisure for orderly arrangement; and 
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better still, he is not obliged to write 
at all. He can say with the drunken 
doctor in “Little Dorrit.” “We are quiet 
here; we do not get badgered here; 
there is no knocker here, sir. It’s free- 
dom, sir—it’s freedom!” This beatific 
existence appealed to the soul of Mark 
Twain when he visited the Raiders in 
their Pretorian gaol. He regarded their 
fife with green envy. “Healthy. undis- 
turbed, plenty of repose, no fatigue, no 
distraction,” he could conceive (says 
Mr. Hillier, one of the prisoners, in 
“Raid and Reform”) he could conceive 
of nothing better than such a life. “He 
would willingly change places with any 
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of us, and with such an opportunity as 
had never yet been offered him, would 
write a book, the book of his life.” It 
may seem ungrateful to take Mark 
Twain seriously, but if he is in earnest 
such scruples are out of place. It 
would be a pity if the world should lose 
a good book, and Mark Twain a grand 
opportunity, merely because that writ- 
er has the misfortune to be free. Im- 
prisonment, if desired, is surely not so 
difficult to obtain, and there are still 
one or two countries in Europe where 
a man may lose his liberty without for- 
feiting his self-respect. 
Herbert M. Sanders. 








Dharmsala is a very beautiful place— 
quite one of the most picturesque of 
the many retreats dotted about the 
Himalayas, to which Europeans flee 
from the intense heat of the Indian 
plains in summer. The hills are well 
wooded with the Pinus longifolia and 
the ilex, with an undergrowth every- 
where of wild pears; and in the higher 
and more unfrequented ravines the hill 
bamboo grows luxuriantly. The rho- 
dodendron also grows in the greatest 
fuxuriance—not in shrubs, as_ in 
England, but in trees, some with trunks 
beyond a man’s embrace; gnarled old 
things, they look centuries old, and 
doubtless are. In spring they bloom, 
and blaze crimson on the hillsides, to be 
seen with the naked eye from miles 
away—a mass of red. Then, as the 


flowers drop off, the whole ground un- 
der the trees is stained with color. The 
higher one ascends, the paler become 
the flowers, till about 11,000 feet they 
are of a delicate purple, and very often 
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pure white. But the predominant col- 
ors are crimson and pink. 

The houses at Dharmsala are scat- 
tered on the hillsides, and range from 
4000 feet to 7000 feet. Some years 
back, at the time of which I write, the 
garrison consisted of a battalion of the 
1st Goorkhas, and in summer time a 
detachment of about 140 British troops 
marched up from the nearest station 
in the plains, one hundred miles off. 
A deputy commissioner and his assist- 
ant, a judge, a civil surgeon, a chap- 
lain, a superintendent of police, and a 
few visitors from the plains, made up 
the little community. 

Behind the station is a high range of 
precipitous mountains, averaging 14,000 
feet, with a few peaks rising to 15,000 
feet, and one to even 17,000 feet. The 
forest ends about 11,000 feet, and above 
this line are granite rocks and preci- 
pices. Here and there are charming 
alps, covered with delicious pasturage, 
and a wonderful collection of the most 
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beautiful alpine flowers, with the rich- 
est of colors. Deep precipitous nullahs 
(ravines), their sides clothed with for- 
est, stream down from the main range, 
far away in the Kangra valley below. 
The heads of these nullahs are found 
about 11,000 feet to 12,000 feet, and it 
is on the slopes of one of the ridges 
thus formed that the little station of 
Dharmsala is situated. 

These deep ravines are full of black 
bears, which in the autumn make ex- 
cursions into the lower portions, com- 
ing after the wild pear, or medlar, 
which abounds there, and is much rel- 
ished by them. They also raid to a 
most disastrous extent the Indian corn- 
fields in and about the station, and 
are the curse of the zemindars (culti- 
vators). Officers are frequently peti- 
tioned to shoot these marauders, and 
many a sleepless night have I spent in 
a cramped position, generally with but 
poor result. 

It used to be the custom in Dharm- 
sala to organize a bear hank (drive) on 
a large scale every autumn. The favor- 
ite ground was a large deep nullah on 
the outskirts of the station, beyond the 
British barracks. Very densely wood- 
ed with precipitous sides—a thick un- 
dergrowth of hill bamboo and wild pear 
afforded a secluded retreat for these 
denizens of the forest. They could here 
eat their favorite food and make noc- 
turnal raids into the adjoining corn- 
fields with little or no molestation. 

A day towards the end of October 
was fixed on for the great battue. The 
civil authorities were requisitioned for 
the sipply of between one and two 
hundred coolies to act as beaters. These 
men we supplemented with a sprinkling 
of Goorkhas, who carried rifles, but 
Were supplied only with blank cart- 
ridges. This was done with the idea 
of inspiring confidence into the minds 
of the coolies in the event of a bear 
breaking back through the line, and 
as likely as not, charging one of them 
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in the act. The coolies themselves 
were merely supplied with sticks and 
tom-toms, which they would beat and 
make the forest resound with the most 
hideous noises imaginable—enough, one 
would think, to scare any bear for miles 
around. 

On the appointed day thirteen guns 
—an unlucky number, it was remarked 
—assembled at the appointed place af- 
ter breakfast. Most of us belonged to 
the Goorkhas. Amongst others was 
our colonel, a fine old sportsman, who 
had shot many bears in his day. A few 
civilians completed the number, one of 
whom, K., was a retired civil engineer, 
who had elected to live at Dharmsala. 
He was a man devoted to sport, and 
was in the habit of making long excur- 
sions into the heart of the Himalayas 
in search of trophies of the chase. To 
his guidance we gave over the organiza- 
tion and arrangements for the battue. 
We drew lots for places, and he led us 
down the hillside, selecting the posts 
and placing each gun. I was No. 6 
and he No. 5, consequently we were 
about half-way down to the stream be- 
low. The jungle being so dense none 
of the guns were in sight of each other; 
but we knew roughly the position of 
each, a general line having been fixed 
on before starting. 

The coolies had been sent some two 
miles down the nullah, with instruc- 
tions to beat up towards the line of 
guns, starting at a certain hour, which 
had been fixed on beforehand. We had 
not been long in position when we 
heard the distant sounds of yelling and 
tom-toming, which every now and 
again would subside owing to the beat- 
ers having dived out of hearing into 
some side nullah. Now and again a 
blank cartridge would be fired by a 
Goorkha which would be the signal for 
an increased outburst of tom-tomming 
and vociferous shouting. 

While the beaters were still distant, 
I saw a bear emerge from some dense 
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bamboo undergrowth on the opposite 
side of a small nullah which was imme- 
diately to my front, and some 120 yards 
distant. I took a shot, but was doubt- 
ful of hitting, owing to the ra- 
pidity with which the animal was mov- 
ing, and only occasionally could I see 
him through the dense jungle. The 
shot either grazed him or whistled close 
enough to make bruin wince. Down 
he ran and half tumbled through the 
undergrowth, and was lost to view— 
mine at least; but the nullah resounded 
with two more shots from some other 
sportsman. 

After this little episode all was quiet 
for a few minutes; and one heard only 
the shouting of the coolies and the 
tom-toms. But presently I became 
aware of some animal crackling over 
the dry leaves immediately below me. 
The ground fell very precipitously to 
my front: a few rocks, many thorny 
bushes, and dense undergrowth. The 
“something” had a heavy gait, and I 
had no doubt in my mind that it was 
bruin who was approaching me. I re- 
mained as still as I could, but my 
Goorkha orderly, who was with me, 
made some slight movement. I could 
see nothing of the animal, although he 
must have been very close to me—so 
dense was the foliage. This movement 
made him scent danger, and I now 
heard him move off to my left, which 
was grievous, as I had fully expected to 
have seen him walk straight up the hill 
towards me, when I would have greet- 
ed him, to his astonishment, with a 
leaden pill in the chest. 

I was still bemoaning my bad luck 
when I heard another rustle away to 
to the left. In this direction the jungle 
was even thicker than elsewhere, and 
there was no hope of seeing anything 
unless it came within five yards of me. 
I remained quite still, and cautioned 
my orderly, who was immediately be- 
hind me, not to move a muscle. My 
only chance of getting a shot depended 
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on perfect stillness. Bruin and I would 
see each other at one and the same 
time—viz., at five yards’ distance—a 
little too close to be comfortable. Glad- 
ly would I have chosen a longer shot 
had it been possible. I sat with my 
rifle pointed in the right direction, and 
with my finger not very far away from 
the trigger, naturally tingling with ex- 
citement, but quite calm. I thought, 
now surely I shall get my chance. And 
it did so chance. The rustling ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, then 
stopped. Suddenly my eyes became 
aware of something blacker than the 
shade of the dense foliage—something 
black, but quite undefinable in shape. 
Quick the thought came that it would 
be undesirable to allow bruin to decide 
what I was. I took aim at the centre 
of the black mass, or what I thought 
was the centre, and fired. As the deaf- 
ening report died away, I heard a 
heavy mass roll over close beside me, 
but could see nothing. I was ready 
with my second barrel, but instead of 
the impetuous onslaught of a wounded 
bear, which I fully expected, not know- 
ing where I had hit him, I heard his 
great carcass roll down—at first slow- 
ly, then faster and faster as it crashed 
through the jungle with increased im- 
petuosity down the precipitous side of 
the ravine. At length I heard a stop, 
followed by no sound, and congratu- 
lated myself with having shot my first 
black bear. 

The beaters gradually came closer and 
closer, and here and there I could dis- 
tinguish a head popping up out of the 
undergrowth. I heard the shots of my 
brother sportsmen, but could not see 
what they were firing at. 

Many minutes had not elapsed be- 
fore I heard another bear go crashing 
along to my right front. Full of hope- 
ful expectation, I craned my neck over 
to catch a glimpse of what I felt I had 
a right to expect should be my second 
victim, but instead of coming up my 
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way he swerved off down the nullah, 
and was heard no more. I was sur- 
prised at the direction from which he 
came: it struck me as odd that he 
should come from behind the guns, and 
charge the front of the beaters. 

I had been sitting down on a rock 
with rifle laid across my knees. From 
this position I obtained an excellent 
view across a small side nullah, but 
could see nothing below without stand- 
ing up. As the coolies had now reached 
this small nullah, I thought I would 
maintain a standing position for the 
remainder of the beat. The branches 
overhead were thick and low, and pre- 
vented me from standing up comfort- 
ably, so I told my orderly to draw his 
kookrie (Goorkha knife) and lop off the 
offending limbs. 

And now occurred an event which 
will ever remain indelibly impressed 
on my memory, and I have ever since 
marvelled how I escaped to tell the 
tale. Scarcely had my Goorkha begun 
to hack away at the branches than I 
heard some heavy animal charging 
from behind! It could be nothing but 
a bear, that I knew full well; and I 
also knew, from a sort of instinct, that 
it was coming straight for me. From 
the configuration of the ground it was 
impossible for me to see my assailant 
till he should be within a yard or so 
of me. The whole thing flashed through 
my mind with the rapidity of lightning. 
On hearing the rush, quick as thought 
I turned to the “right about.” No soon- 
er had I done so than I saw a huge 
black mass come thundering on top 
of me at full speed. Never did rifle go 
up to man’s shoulder quicker than it 
did to mine on that occasion. To take 
aim there was no time: I pulled one 
trigger after the other in quick succes- 
sion. Bang, bang, and the next mo- 
ment I felt myself fall backwards. 
There was nothing to catch me, as the 
ground fell abruptly. Heels over head 
I went with my friend bruin, and felt 
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his warm fur against my cheek as we 
tumbled pell-mell down the steep hill- 
side together. 

I was brought up in my undignified 
and unwilling descent down the moun- 
tain by some bushes. I looked around 
me in a sort of dazed way, expecting 
the bear every moment to charge me 
again, as doubtless he would be infuri- 
ated to a high pitch. I scrambled on to 
my legs. My rifle had been whisked 
out of my hand—I found it not far off, 
with the breech wrenched open, but ap- 
parently with no further damage done. 
I reloaded at once, to be ready for my 
friend’s next onslaught. To my amaze- 
ment, I appeared to be alone. 

My orderly soon joined me, and told 
his experiences. An episode had oc- 
curred which, although enacted within 
an ace of me, and before my very eyes, 
I had absolutely no knowledge of till 
he told me. It appears that he had 
“nipped” up the hillside on our being 
charged. The bear had made a grab 
at him en passant, and he, on his part, 
had plunged his kookrie down the 
brute’s throat to the very hilt. As evi- 
dence of this, the kookrie was covered 
with blood, but he himself was un- 
touched. It was quite impossible to 
understand how it all happened—it 
was all like a flash of lightning; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
bear was more surprised to see us sud- 
denly blocking his path than we were 
to see him. 

I was unhurt, but not untouched. 
The leather gaiter of my right foot was 
rent from top to bottom, my trousers 
were in shreds, and my shirt torn. I 
owe my preservation to having had 
my rifle to my shoulder, and also of 
course to the brute not having seen me, 
as I was standing still, and he gave 
evidence of his approach by charging 
through the jungle. His breast or head 
must have come into contact with the 
muzzle of my rifle, which sent me top- 
pling over; and as the ground fell very 
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steeply, the bear came tumbling after. 
Most fortunately for me he rolled on 
down the hill, and I was stopped by 
bushes. 

I must explain that when I got up to 
search for my rifle I heard a shot just 
below me, followed shortly after by an- 
other. I heard subsequently that the 
bear had charged down the hill, evi- 
dently having got his hill-legs quicker 
than I did. A Goorkha had a shot at 
him with a barrelful of slugs, but on 
he charged, and further down the hill 
came across one of our Goorkha native 
officers. The bear seized hold of him 
by the leg. For protection the officer 
caught the branch of a tree, but was 
torn from it and dashed rudely to the 
ground. Fortunately, he was _ not 
touched further by the bear, who con- 
tinued his headlong flight down the 
nullah and disappeared in the jungle. 
The following day we sent some Goork- 
has to track him, which they did for a 
long way, up hill and down, over very 
rough ground. At first there was much 
blood, which made tracking easy, but it 
either ceased altogether or the men be- 
came tired of this rough chase: I do not 
know which,—but that bear was never 
found. 

The Goorkha officer was badly hurt, 
and bled from mouth, nose and ears. 
He was carried back to his quarters in 
cantonments, and was on the sick-list 
for many weeks. 

Not long after this exciting scene I 
heard the “cease fire’ sound, which 
meant the beat was atanend. My first 
business was to descend and search for 
the bear I had shot. He had rolled a 
long way. A magnificent fellow he 
looked as he lay encircled by the green 
undergrowth, which made an excellent 
couch for the black mass. I found I 
had struck him in the very centre of 
the white crescent which encircles the 
under part of the neck of the Himalay- 
an black bear. Death must have been 
instantaneous: lucky for me it was so, 
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as had he been wounded nothing could 
have saved me from being mauled, un- 
less I had succeeded in dropping him 
dead at my very feet with my second 
barrel. 

Several Goorkhas and beaters had 
gathered around to admire the beauty, 
and many were the ‘‘Wah, wahs” of 
satisfaction and glee which they ut- 
tered. Dearly would they have liked 
to cut off the claws to keep as charms, 
which would have spoilt the skin as a 
trophy. Alas! when I returned to Eng- 
land a year ago, I discovered, to my 
horror, that my brother had been guilty 
of this act of vandalism! It appears 
that these claws (which I had particu- 
larly instructed my brother on no ac- 
count to touch) were the bane of the 
tablemaid’s life, and many a time had 
she nearly come headlong to the ground 
with trays, dishes, etc. So one day, he 
gave the fatal order, knowing that I 
was far away, and quite regardless of 
consequences, thought perhaps that I 
would not notice, or that I would for- 
give. 

Leaving orders with my Goorkhas to 
have the beast carefully skinned and 
brought to my bungalow, together with 
the skull, I slowly wended my way up 
the hill, and began to think that a good 
long drink and some tiffin would be an 
excellent finish up to my successful 
sport. I was anxious to hear how the 
other guns had fared, and before long 
came up with some of my brother offi- 
cers. I could soon see that something 
unusual had happened: there was a 
great concourse of coolies, who were 
jabbering hard, and laboring under 
something heavy—a litter, it seemed to 
be. “K. has been killed,” said a broth- 
er officer. 

It was a sad tale: poor K. killed out- 
right, and horribly mauled, by a bear. 
He was quite unrecognizable. The col- 
onel was following this sad _ cortége, 
looking quite broken down. From an 
eye-witness I learnt what had occurred: 
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he had seen the whole thing from his 
post, but too far distant to render any 
assistance. It appears that K., who 
was the organizer of the beat, had fol- 
lowed a bear, injudiciously quitting 
his post for the purpose. He went 
down the hill behind the line of guns, 
accompanied by his orderly. Curious- 
ly enough this bear, like the one which 
charged me, was careering about in our 
rear, a direction we never expected 
them from. K. reached what might be 
called a small precipice. He waited 
here to get a shot. With his eyes and 
attention concentrated in the direction 
of his game, he was oblivious to every- 
thing else, and being slightly deaf be- 
sides, did not hear the impetuous rush 
of a bear from behind. He was on K. 
like a flash of lightning, gave one smite 
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on the head which nearly scalped him, 
and then both he and the bear rolled 
over the precipice together. This alone 
would have killed him, as his forehead 
struck against a rock. 

Thus sadly did the day’s sport end. 
It was cruel work. Poor K. was a 
charming man, and loved by every one 
who knew him. Many a time have I 
listened to his sporting tales with the 
greatest eagerness, and much was due 
to him for instilling into me a taste for 
sport. Much sympathy was felt by all 
for his poor widow, and one of our 
number had necessarily to be the bear- 
er of the sad news to her. 

Once only since that fatal occasion 
has there been a bear-drive in Dharm- 
sala, but I was not there to take part 
in it. 

C. H. Powell. 





TIDES IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 


In the last report of Mr. W. Bell 
Dawson, on the survey of Tides and 
Currents in Canadian Waters, the re- 
sults are given of an investigation of 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy. The in- 
formation in Mr. Dawson’s report is 
interesting, as these tides are frequent- 
ly credited as having the greatest range 
of any in the world, and in some books 
of physical geography are stated as 
having a range of 120 feet,’ or more 
than double that which actually pre- 
vails. 

As a matter of fact, the range of the 
tides in the Bay of Fundy does not ex- 
eeed that which occurs in the Bristol 
Channel, where the extreme recorded 
difference between high and low water 


1Jn Sir J. F. Herschell’s “‘Physical Geography 
of the Earth,’’ fifth edition, 1875, it is stated 
that: “In the Bay of Fundy the tide not un- 
commonly rises 50 feet, and, as is said, on some 
occasions to more than double this height." 


at Chepstow is 53 feet, being the same 
as the “Saxby,” or record tide in the 
Cumberland Basin, Nova Scotia. The 
rise above the mean level of the sea in 
both cases, is about the same, or about 
from 22 to 23 feet. 

In the Bay of Fundy the range varies 
considerably at different localities. Out- 
side the bay at Portland, on the north 
side, the range is 9 1-2 feet, and at Cape 
Sable, on the south side 8 1-2 feet. In 
the Atlantic, on the south side of Nova 
Scotia, the range is from 6 to 7 feet. 
At the mouth of the bay at Ya mouth 
the range is 16 feet, and at Seal Island 
18 feet. Further up, at Digby, on the 
south side, and St. John, on the north, 
it increases to 27 feet. Where the bay 


Robinson, in his ‘Mechanical Philosophy,”’ in 
the article on Tides, says, ‘‘In the Bay of Fundy, 
in the harbor of Annapolis Royal the tide rises 
120 feet.’ 
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divides above Black Rock the range is 
36 feet. In the Minas Basin it varies 
from 41 feet at Parsboro to 48 feet at 
Horton Bluff, and 50 1-2 feet at Noel 
Bay. In the Chignecto Channel in 
Cumberland Bay the range is 45 1-2 
feet. 5 

From observations obtained by tide 
gauges fixed at different stations, and 
information collected in the localities, 
Mr. Dawson gives the range of spring 
tides as follows: 

The highest recorded tide is known 
as the “Saxby tide,” which occurred in 
1869. The low water mark for that 
tide is not given, but taking the lowest 
low-water level recorded, the range of 
that tide in Cumberland Bay was 52.80 
feet; the ordinary spring tide range 
there being 45.80 feet. The Admiralty 
tide tables give this as 45 1-4 feet. 

At Moncton the Saxby tide rose above 
the lowest recorded level, 38.34 feet; 
the next highest recorded tide being in 
1887, 31.91 feet. An ordinary spring 
tide rises 30.25 feet above mean low 
water of spring tides. The Admiralty 
tide table gives the range at Moncton 
Railway as 47 feet. Mr. Dawson 
points out that this is misleading, this 
range being that above low water at 
the mouth of the river, from which the 
low water line has a considerable in- 
clination towards the head of the es- 
tuary. 

At Parsboro, in the Minas Basin, the 
ordinary spring ‘tide range is 41 feet, 
and the extreme 47 feet; the Admiralty 
tide tables giving the ordinary range 
as 43 feet. 

Mr. Murphy, the Provincial Engineer 
of Nova Scotia, in a paper contributed, 
in 1867, to the Institute of Natural Sci- 
ence, on the tides in the Bay of Fundy, 
gave the range of spring tides at the 
head of the bay as 22 feet above mean 
sea level, and as varying from 50 to 60 
feet above extreme low water. 

Having a few years since to report 
on some proposed embankment works 
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in the Bay of Minas, I made inquiries 
in the locality from those best able to 
furnish me with information as to the 
rise of the tides there, and came to the 
conclusion that at Horton the greatest 
range to be dealt with was 48.50 feet. 

The difference in the range of the 
tides in Cumberland Bay, at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, and in Ver‘e Bay, 
Northumberland Straits, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, is worth recording. The 
length of the isthmus which separates 
the two bays along the line of the pro- 
posed Chignecto Ship Railway is 
eighteen miles. The range of ordinary 
spring tides on the one side of this neck 
of land is 45.80 feet, and of the highest 
known tide 52.80 feet; and on the other 
side, 13.40 feet and 5.60 feet respective- 
ly, the mean level of the sea being only 
0.26 feet higher in the Cumberland Bay 
than in Bay Verte. 

It is interesting to compare the tides 
in the Bay of Fundy with those in the 
Bristol Channel. At Bude Haven and 
Pembroke, at the mouth of the Chan- 
nel, the rise of an ordinary spring tide 
is 23 feet; at the mouth of the Avon it 
is 40 feet; at Chepstow the range is 50 
feet, and in extreme tides 53 feet, the 
rise above the mean level of the sea 
being 23 1-2 feet. From levels taken 
across the land from Portishead in the 
Bristol Channel to Axmouth in the 
English Channel, with a mean tide ris- 
ing 35 1-2 feet at Portishead and 10 feet 
at Axmouth, the mean level of the sea 
was found to be 9 inches higher at the 
former than at the latter place. 

There is a tidal bore in the Bay of 
Fundy, but it is not so strongly devel- 
oped as at some other places. It shows 
itself at Moncton, 19 miles from the 
mouth of the Petticodiac River, where 
the estuary consists, at low tide, of 
mud banks and flats, with a low water 
Channel about 500 feet wide, and hav- 
ing at high water a width of half a mile. 
The run of the rising tide first breaks 
into a bore at Stoney Creek, 8 miles be-, 








“Hitherto Shalt Thou Come.” 


low Moncton, and continues to the head 
of the estuary at Salisbury, 13 miles 
above, the total distance trayersed be- 
ing 21 miles. Mr. Dawson describes 
the noise made by the approaching bore 
as that of a distant train, which in- 
creased to the hissing and rushing 
sound of broken water. The bore ar- 
rived at the point of observation eleven 
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of broken and foaming water 2 to 3 feet 
in height. The mean velocity was 8.47 
miles an hour, the maximum being 
9.61 miles. The greatest rise of water 
after the bore passed was 3 feet in ten 
minutes. The greatest recorded height 
of the bore is 5 feet 4 inches. 

The only other place in the bay in 
which a bore has been observed is in 





minutes after the sound was first 
heard, having the appearance of a front 


the upper part of Cobequid Bay. 
W. H. Wheeler. 


Nature. 





“HITHERTO SHALT THOU COME.” 


There is no sea left uncharted, 
There are no lands left untrod; 

We have wandered hungry-hearted 
In the haunts of the forest god. 

The shadows have fled before us, 
And far on the hunter’s trail 

The wind in the wires hums o’er us, 
The sunbeams flash from the rail. 


Flood and famine and fever, 
We have met them and overthrown; 
In the lair of the grim, striped reiver 
We have builded our temples of stone; 
Through death and disease and disaster 
We have fought and fashioned our path, 
Till the Earth has owned her master, 
And yielded us all she hath. 


And the Sea—we have plumbed and sounded, 
We have marked each reef and shoal, 

We have striven to bound the unbounded, 
We have dared the ice of the Pole; 

We have strewn with our wrecks her beaches, 
Our bones have whitened her deeps, 

And the coil of our cable reaches 
Through the slime where tne kraken sleeps. 


She is ours! and the breakers thunder; 
She is ours! and the ripples laugh; 
She has riven our fetters asunder, 
And scattered our fleets like chaff; 
We have challenged her, we have wooed her, 
We have fronted her winds with our will, 
But never enthralled nor subdued her— 
She keepeth her secret still. 


Lovgman’s Magazine. D. J. Robertson. 
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Kegan, Paul & Co. are soon to pub- 
lish a volume of poems by Lady Lind- 
say. The volume deals with the life 
of St. Hubert, under the title “The 
Apostle of the Ardennes.” 


Mr. Neil Munro’s latest story, “Gil- 
ian the Dreamer,” which Dodd, Mead 
& Co. publish in this country, ap- 
peared serially in Good Words as 
“The Paymaster’s Boy” and in the 
Churchman as plain “Gilian.” Ac- 
cording to the Academy, the only fic- 
tional character in the book is Gilian 
himself. 


A volume about Africa which should 
have real freshness and interest, is 
Mr. Albert B. Lloyd’s account of his 
journey across that continent from 
east to west, under the title “In 
Dwarf-land and the Cannibal Coun- 
try,” which will be illustrated with 
150 photographs taken by the author. 
The book will be published by Mr. 
hisher Unwin. 


That ubiquitous personage, the ama- 
teur photographer, will have further 
cause for complacency when the new 
“practical guide book,” published by 
the Baker & Taylor Co. comes to his 
hand. In “Amateur Photography,” by 
W. I. Lincoln Adams, one finds a com- 
pact, readable, and decidedly useful 
textbook, whose illustrations in them- 
selves will serve to further inspire the 
zeal of the beginner. 


No one is better qualified than Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps to present the case 
against vivisection from the standpoint 
of its victims. “Loveliness,” the story 


of a petted child’s pet dog, told in its 


author’s characteristic style, called 
forth considerable comment—sympa- 
thetic or critical according to the read- 
er’s point of view—when it appeared in 
the Atlantic last summer. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. now republish it in attrac- 
tive book form, with illustrations. 


Another war story has been added to 
the long list of books for boys, and this 
time it is a story of the Civil War, “On 
General Thomas’s Staff.” Byron A. 
Dunn, the writer, places his boy hero 
in the Federal army and the father of 
his hero in the Confederate, which 
along with more than one hurried ro- 
mance, gives plenty of chance for the 
needful excitement exacted of a boy’s 
story. (A. C. McClurg & &Co.) 


The poet Cowper’s house is to be >re- 
served in spite of the apathy which the 
people of Olney have shown regarding 
the project. The success of the scheme 
is due to the generosity of W. H. Col- 
lingridge, who was himself born in the 
house, and has made the town a pres- 
ent of it, on the sole condition that the 
parlor be used as a Cowper museum. 
It seems not too much to hope that the 
town will provide the small sum neces- 
sary to meeting this condition. 


None of the literature which has to 
do with Sidney Lanier better explains 
the man himself than does the new 
collection of extracts from his corres- 
pondence, “Letters of Sidney Lanier,’ 
whose editing is the work of his wife 
and of his son, Henry Wysham Lanier. 
Interesting as are the letters to his 
friends, whether editors or poets— 
those written to Mrs. Lanier are 
unique in their charm, and are a new 

















revelation of the poet as a music-lover. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


We are to have another Lewis Carroll 
book, edited by the editor of “The Life 
and Letters of Lewis Carroll.” This 
will be a “Lewis Carroll Picture-Book,” 
in which Mr. Collingwood will repro- 
duce most of his uncle’s sketches and 
characteristic photographs, and will 
reprint his university “skits” under 
the title of “Notes by an Oxford 
Chiel.” 


The Rosamund for whom Mr. Swin- 
burne’s forthcoming tragedy is named, 
is that queen of the Lombards who 
conspired with another to assassinate 
her husband, Albovine, in revenge for 
the wrongs which he had done her. It 
is a gruesome story which may be 
trusted to have lost none of its tragic 


elements in Mr. Swinburne’s treat- 
ment of it. 
The late Lord Ossington, better 


known as the Right Hon. Evelyn Deni- 
son, who was Speaker of the British 
House of Commons from 1857 to 1872, 
left a iarge quantity of correspondence 
and memoranda relating to the politics 
of that period, which have been col- 
lected and privately printed. A very 
small number of copies have been 
struck off and distributed to the relfa- 
tives, but none will be issued to the 
public. 


A convict in her Majesty’s prison at 
Peterhead recently complained bitter- 
ly to the authorities regarding the lit- 
erature provided for him and his fel- 
lows. His grievance was that he was 
put off with “common platitudes,” 
such as were found in the writings of 
Thackeray and Hugh Miller and the 
“Lives of Successful Men,” when he 
craved Burns, Carlyle and “Christo- 
pher North.” His appeal procured 
him Burns, but at last accounts he was 
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still without “Christopher North” and 
Carlyle. 


An exhaustive but extremely com- 
pact study of the ancient theory of di- 
vorce has been prepared by David 
Werner Amram, a member of the Phil- 
adelphia bar. It bears the title “The 
Jewish Law of Divorce.” The writer 
proceeds upon the assumption that an 
accurate understanding of the Mosaic 
law covering this ground is only possi- 
ble when the Talmud is used as a com- 
mentary; and he has here brought to- 
gether a collection of extracts and log- 
ical conclusions which bear interest- 
ingly upon some modern social prob- 
lems. 


The quality which is lacking in some 
characters of Marshall Saunders’s novel, 
“Deficient Saints,” is that unworldli- 
ness—sometimes taking the form of 
plain honesty—which might have pre- 
vented financial complications as well 
as the tangling up of love affairs. Two 
heroines, one of the doll-type and the 
other a young woman of intense self- 
will, serve as excellent foils for each 
other, and the mother-in-law of the 
“doll,” Mrs. Hippolyta Prymmer, with 
her “death-book” and her lugubrious 
zest for the uncomfortablenesses of 
life, is an unusual personage. L. C. 
Page & Co. publish the story. 


Mr. Hall Caine, in a preface to a new 
edition of “The Christian” says, with 
reference to the ambiguous wording of 
the principal scene in the story, where 
John Storm remains (or does not re- 
main) under Glory Quayle’s roof, that 
the ambiguity was intentional. He 
adds that he knew that the chapter 
would be interpreted according to the 
moral standard of the persons reading 
it, and concluded that he might prop- 
erly stand aside and watch the self- 
revelations which certain persons were 
making. The Academy suggests that 
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if authors use their books to make dis- 
coveries concerning their readers’ 
moral calibre, they are not playing 
fair. To many people, Mr. Caine’s ex- 
planation will seem an afterthought. 


Two juvenile books, one “A Bonnie 
Boy,” by Julia MacNair Wright, 
(American Tract Society) and the 
other, “The Beacon Prize Medals,” 
by Albert Bigelow Paine, (The Baker 
& Taylor Co.) concern themselves 
mostly with the boy in his different 
stages of development. The first is 
the record of a petted, impulsive, small 
boy, the second, a collection of short 
stories, some of them quite adventure- 
some enough to please the average 
boy and girl. 


A heroine of unusual dignity is the 
“Cathie,” who proves to be the cen- 
tral and striking figure of George 
Ford’s Devonshire story, “’Postle 
Farm.” A mere statement of the 
theme, the love of a worldly and sel- 
fish young aristocrat for a peasant 
girl of high courage and rare mental 
gifts, does not convey any impression 
of the uncommon power of the story, 
but its working out is intricate, and 
its conclusion more true to a woman’s 
finest ideals than that of the aver- 
age love story. As a study of the 
mutual responsibilities of men and 
women, the romance is intensely inter- 
esting. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The clear, vivid knowledge of human 
life which so abounds in the longer 
romances of Selma Lagerlif, is quite 
as remarkably shown in the collection 
of short stories, “Invisible Links,” 
which Little, Brown & Co. publish. 
A sketch which crystallizes into per- 
manent form, the impression of one of 
the simplest and most common of ex- 
periences, is “Uncle Reuben’—an ac- 
count of the subtle gradations of 
feeling which a little unconscious 
three-year-old life, cut suddenly short, 
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was responsible for throughout the 
generation that came after it. The 
love stories in the book are sometimes 
tragedies, sometimes idyls, but always 
fine and true. 


The American Mrs. Leo Hunters will 
do wisely to read the novel with Naples 
for its setting, an Italian fortune- 
hunter, “the last of the Maddaloni,” 
for its villain, and the expressive title 
“Siren City,” which Dodd, Mead & Co. 
publish. The author, Benjamin Swift, 
has written a really unusual study of 
the fate of a high-spirited and high- 
minded young English beauty, who 
makes a conscientious and valiant 
struggle against the evils of her own 
on-bringing. The book deals striking- 
ly with many phases of Neapolitan life 
and character; and the peculiar opera- 
tions of a young Neapolitan usurer 
have much to do with complicating the 
plot. 


Two novels, one dealing with the 
stage and the other with the studio, 
come from the publishing house of L. 
C. Page & Co. The first, “Manders,” 
by Elwyn Barron, is a story of the 
Quartier Latin, and its chief characters 
are “Manders” himself—the little son 
of an English artist, and a young model 
whom he had married in spite of op- 
position at home—and the child’s wid- 
owed mother, the tragedy of the tale 
hinging upon the mother’s devotion to 
her son and her power to resist tempta- 
tion. The other romance, “A Gentle- 
man Player,” by Robert Neilson Steph- 
ens, dates back to the times of Good 
Queen Bess, and has for its hero a 
member of Will Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, a clever young fellow who turns 
his actor’s skill to an ingenious use in 
some adventures of a political na- 
ture and otherwise. The opportu- 
nity for making entertaining studies of 
the Queen, her Court and her “‘players” 
is well used. 








